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UBLE VALUE 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


AS AN EDUCATIONAL MEANS. 

The use of a typewriter has been proved 
to confer the greatest benefits in the teach- 
ing of Spelling, Punctuation, Grammar, and 
Composition. 

To secure the full measure of these bene- 
fits, the pupils need a simple, well-tried, 
durably made, and thoroughly practical 
writing machine. 

The easy action of the Remington Type- 
writer and its ability to stand hard service 
without getting out of order make it the 
ideal machine for school use. 


AS A PRACTICAL NEED. 


It is highly important that all students 
should be instructed in the use of that ma- 
chine which will prove most necessary to 


them in after life. 


The well-known supremacy of the Rem- 
ington Typewriter in the commercial world 
assures to those instructed in its use the 
opportunity of turning the experience gained 
in school life to the best practical account. 


SCHOOLROOM. 


MAKES IT A NECESSITY IN EVERY 


The light uniform touch and compact keyboard of the Remington Typewriter facilitates the learning of the “Touch” System 


of, typewriting, which is gaining steadily in popular favor. 
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S is a book that fits into a long vacant spot. Itis not “sloyd,” but itis a 
manual to teach children from seven to twelve years how to make pretty 
and useful things with the scissors and hands. The materials used are inexpensive, 
but durable, and the products are exquisite. Many children over twelve years will 
be attracted by the work. The book is of great value for primary teachers or for 


for copying, for dictation, for reproduction of what has been learned or 
read, for picture study and description, for use of words and synonyms, 


for practice in the use of correct forms. 
Selections from the dest literature are given to be studied and learned, 


and to furnish suggestions for kindred work from school readers; ample 
provision is made for the correlation of nature work with /anguage, and 


the elements of grammar are inductively given. 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., 
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The attention of all teachers that are going to Detroit 


in July is called to the exhibit of the Josrrn Dixon 
Cruciste Company in parlor N of the Cadillac Hotel. 


It consists of pencils and colored crayons, and also specimens of work done 
by the pupils in the public schools with these crayons. At the recent meeting 
of the Art teachers in Philadelphia these drawings and color sketches created great 


interest. You will not regret seeing them. 
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From Morton's Advanced Geography, page 42. 


MORTON’S SERIES 


OF GEOGRAPHIES, 


ELEMENTARY — ADVANCED, 


BY ELIZA H. MORTON, 


MERE GLANCE at this new series of geographies shows clearly that the books are un- 

usually attractive in appearance, while a brief examination of them proves that they are 
of the highest excellence in all respects. 

THE MAPS of Morton's Geographies inaugurate a new era in map-making, as both the 
physical and the political features of a country are shown with perfect clearness on the same 
maps. The scale of the maps is practically uniform. The Physical Maps are without 
exception the finest ever made, and the Reference Maps are in themselves a good family 
atlas. A number of unique and valuable map features are introduced, which will commend 
themselves to practical teachers. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS of Morton’s Geographies are an especially distinctive feature of 
the series; they are the work of the best artists and engravers, and are photographically accu- 


THE TEXT of Morton’s Geographies is exceptionally simple, clear, and lucid in style, 
and the grade of the subject-matter is admirably adapted to the capacities of different classes 
of pupils. The books are thoroughly systematic in arrangement, and equally well propor- 
tioned. Sufficient vivid descriptive matter to give life and color to the pages is judiciously 
woven into the text. The industrial and commercial idea is given due prominence throughout 
the series. These books are absolutely new and thoroughly modern, presenting the Geography 
of the year 1901. The “ Inductive and Comparative” Reviews, the “‘ Topical Plan of Study,” 
and the special plan for the study of individual States, in the Advanced Book, and the Statisti- 
cal Tables and the Pronouncing Index of both books will prove of great value and assistance 
to both teacher and pupil. These and other matters of detail make Morton’s Geographies as 
teachable as they are beautiful. 


rate. There is absolute correlation of cut and text. Each illustration has a single story to 
tell, and tells it in such a way as to leave a clear impression on the mind. 


THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN READING— Five Books, 


By Supt. GEORGE I. ALDRICH, Brookline, Mass., and ALEXANDER FORBES, Chicago, III. 


THESES BOOFES ARE CHARACTERIZED 
I. By primary methods that render the pupil Self-Helpful. | III. By introducing the pupil to such books as he can read | IV. By a clear statement and practical illustration of the 
II. By such grouping of matter as provides for Continuity for himself with profit, thus suggesting proper Sup- ® principles of Oral Expression. 


of Thought. plemental Reading. V. By the Best Mechanical Execution and the Lowest Prices. 
THE SIGHT READER (80 pages, 15 cents) is an ideal supplementary or review reader for primary pupils. 
AMONG OTHER NOTABLE TEXT-BOOKS PUBLISHED BY “US ARE: New Franklin, HWanen, and Monroe Readers, Williams’ Choice Literature (six books ) 


Modern Spelling »k, Hunt’s Primary Word Lessons, Sheldon’s Language Lessons, Patterson’s Grammars, Butler’s, Warren’s, and Mitchell’s Geographies, Scudder’s Histories of 
the United States, Hull's Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry, New Franklin Arithmetics, Sheldon’s Copy Books (slant and vertical), Vaile’s Vertical Writing Copy Books, Avery’s 
Physics, Hill's Rhetoric, Logic, and Psychology, Shaw’s-Backus’ Outlines of Literature, English and American, Wayland’s-Chapin’s Elements of Political Economy, ete., ete. 


It will afford us pleasure to give information at any time regarding our publications. Catalogues, price lists, and circulars will be sent on application. 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO, BOSTON. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Spelling and Word-Building. 
BY EUGENE BOUTON, 
Superintendent of Schools, Pittsfield, Mass. 

The plan of the book is original. Words are taught as individ 
uals. Pictures tell their meaning to the eye. Word-building 
exercises teach the phonetic laws that control the spelling of 
regular English words. First reader words only. Over 250 illus- 
trations. (In Press.) 


Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series. 


Selections from the Elegiac Poets, by Jesse B. Carter, Prince- 
ton University. 


Cicero, DeOfficiis, Book I., by F. E. Rockwood, Bucknell Uni- 
versity. 
Cicero’s Second Philippic, by E.G. Sihler, New York University. 


Caesar’s Gallic War, Virgil’s Aeneid, and a new Latin Exer- 
cise Book will soon be added to thé Preparatory Series. 


Standard Literature Series. 


No. 46. Grandfather’s Chair, Hawthorne. A historical narra- 
tive of unusual interest for boys and giris. Numerous illustrations 
appropriate to the story. 


No. 47. The Courtship of Miles Standish and Other Poems, 
Longfellow. Thirty-three complete poems. With biographical 


and critical introduction by Professor Wauchope. _ Illustrated. 


No. 48.+« (July) will be Some Famous Poets. Poems of Gold- 


smith, Gray, Burns, Cowper, and Wordsworth. 


Maury’s Elementary Geography. 


Revised and enlarged. 120 pages. Study begins at pupil’s 
home, The earth as a unit and as the home of man. Homes and 
peoples in color, full pages. Colored continental relief maps. 
The numerous illustrations from photographs. Each picture 
teaches a definite idea. 


NEW YORK. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COPIPANY, 
BOSTON. 


NEW ORLEANS. 
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Epwarp Turine: Teaching is a life-long learning 
of how to deal with human minds, 

Saran L. Aknoip: As far as possible the teacher 
should acquaint herself with the home life of the 
children. 

G. Lant, Chicago: The teacher must re- 
strain the selfish, encourage the timid, approve the gen- 
erous, awaken the dormant, soften the boisterous, 
sympathize with the sorrowing, win the wayward, 
and punish the guilty. 

SUPERINTENDENT W. E. Hatcu, New Bedford, 
Mass.: We have faith in the final triumph of truth, for 
“the eternal years of God are hers.” But it is our 
iission to see that the truth has free course and that 
not too many of these “ eternal years ” are consumed 
in our Share of this work. 

Kpwarp H. Lona: There is a kind of training — 
and the very best kind too—that can come only 
from long experience in the schoolroom. Normal 
training cannot, and does not attem pt to, fill the place 
of long experience, but it can, and does, give the 
young teacher the elements of success. 

J. VY. Hawke, Moncton, N. B.: The work of 
teachers is always under the supervision of eyes 
which keenly notice every action of theirs and who 
are ready to imitate those actions. I think if I were 
a teacher I would always be afraids that I might do 
something which some younger one might imi- 
tate to his disadvantage. 

Epwin D. Mrap: The public school is the place 
to which we should turn chief attention in our effort 
to promote a more beautiful public life in America, 
The schoolhouse and schoolgrounds should be beau- 
tified, and the child should be surrounded by the 
beauty in the schoolroom from first to last. Trained 
in the habit of seeing beauty and knowing it, he will 
come instinctively to hate ugliness in the home and 
in the street as he goes out into life. 

Emma Veazey, New Brunswick: Those who have 
carefully considered the matter tell us that it is the 
want of permanency in the teaching profession which 
prevents it from being placed on a level with the 
other professions. The facts of the case would seem 
to justify one in putting the matter rather differently, 
and in deploring the fact that the lack of salary is 
the cause of the want of permanency in the profes- 
sion. Possibly a remedy for the one would go far to 
do away with the existence of the other. 

Dr. F. A. Hint, Massachusetts Board of Hducation : 
The application of the elective system in high schools 
should be carefully guarded, lest it become the 
means of avoiding education rather than obtaining it. 
“very course of study should be sufficiently flexible 
to permit easy adaptation to individual needs, but 
the choice of studies should not be determined by the 
caprice of boys and girls. No pupil should be de- 
prived of the opportunity to secure the toughness of 
mental fibre which is the result of prolonged and 


strenuous effort. 


| THE STORY OF A CHILD.’ 


BY PIERRE LOTI. 
TRANSLATED BY CAROLINE F. SMIT@. 


(This is the most remarkable book of reminiscence of child life that has yet appeared. A few samples are here given. 
Now for the first time completely translated into English. ] 


FIRST EXPERIENCE OF PHYSICAL POWER. 
[Two years old. ] 
As if it were yesterday, I recall the evening when 
I suddenly discovered that I could run and jump; 


and I remember that I was intoxicated by the deli- 
cious sensation almost to the point of falling. This 


STATUE OF ALFRED THE GREAT, TO BE DEDICATED AT WIN- 
CHESTER, ENGLAND, IN 1901, THE MILLENNIAL OF ALFRED'S 
STATUE, EIGHTEEN FEET HIGH, IS 


DEATH. THIS GREAT 
THE WORK OF MR. HAMO THORNYCROFT, R. 


must have been at about the commencement of my 
second winter. * * * 

Ever faster and faster I went, until suddenly I felt 
an unwonted elasticity run through my limbs, and 
in a twinkling I invented a new and amusing style of 
motion; it was to push my feet very hard against 


the floor, and then to lift them up together suddenly 
for a half second. When I fell, up I sprang and 
recommenced my play. Bang! bang! with ever in- 
creasing noise I went against the floor, and at last 
I began to feel a singular but agreeable giddiness in 
my head. I knew how to jump! I knew how to run! 

I am convinced that that is my earliest distinct 
recollection of great joyousness. 


FIRST FEELING OF WILDNESS. 
[Three years old. ] 


I remember distinctly that late one hot afternoon, 
as the sun, was setting, I found myself alone im a 
remote part of a deserted garden. The gray walls 
overgrown with ivy and mosses separated its grove 
of trees from the moorland and the rocky country 
round about it. For me, brought up in the city, the 
old and solitary garden, where even the fruit trees 
were dying from old age, had all the mystery and 
charm of a primeval forest. I crossed a border of 
box, and I was in the midst of a large uncultivated 
tract filled with climbing asparagus and great weeds. 
Then I cowered down, as is the fashion of little chil- 
dren, that I might be more effectually hidden by 
what hid me sufficiently already, and | remained 
there motionless with eves dilated and with quicken- 
ing spirit, half afraid, half enraptured. The feeling 
that I experienced in the presence of these un- 
familiar things was one of reflection rather than of 
astonishment. I knew that the bright green vegeta- 
tion closing in about me was everywhere in no less 
measure than in the heart of this forest, and emo- 
tions, sad and weird and vague, took possession of 
me and affrighted but fascinated me. That I might 
remain hidden as long as possible, I crouched lower 
and still lower, and I felt the joy a little Indian boy 
feels when he is in his beloved forest. 


FIRST ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE SEA. 
[Three years old.] 


I knew that we had come here for something 
called the sea, but I had had no glimpse of it (a 
line of dunes hid it from me because of my short 
stature), and I was extremely impatient to become 
acquainted with it; therefore after dinner, as night 
was falling, I went alone to seek this mysterious 
thing. 

The air was sharp and biting, and unlike any I 
had experienced, and from behind the hillocks of 
sand, along which the path led, there came a faint 
but majestic noise. Everything affrighted me, the 
unfamiliar way, the twilight falling from the over- 
east sky. and the loneliness of this part of the vil- 
lage. But inspired by one of those great and sud- 
den resolutions, that come sometimes to the most 
timid, | went forward with a firm step. : 

Suddenly I stopped overcome and almost para- 
lyzed by fear, for something took shape before me, 
something dark and surging sprang up from all sides 
at the same time, and it seemed to stretch out end- 
lessly. It was somethi:fg so vast and full of motion 
that I was seized with a deadly vertigo—it was the 
sea of my imagining! Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, without asking how this knowledge had been 
wrought, without astonishment even, I recognized 
it and I trembled with a great emotion. It was so 
dark a green as to be almost black; to me it seemed 
unstable, perfidious, all ingulfing, always turbulent, 


WPublished by C. C. Birchard & Co,, Boston, Price, $1.25. 
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and of a sinister, menacing aspect. Above it, in 
harmony with it, stretched the gray and lowering 
sky. 

EARLIEST FILIAL JOY. 


[Between three and four years of age.] 


My mother!—I have already mentioned her two 
or three times in the course of ihis recital, but with- 
out stopping to speak of her at length. It seems 
that at first she was no more to me than a natural 
and instinctive refuge where I ran for shelter from 


all terrifying and unfaaniliar things, from all the 


dark forebodings that had no real cause. 

But I believe she took on reality and life for the 
first time in the burst of ineffable tenderness which 
I felt when one May morning she entered my room 
with a bouquet of pink hyacinths in her hand; she 
brought in with her as she came a ray of sunlight. 

I was convalescing from one of the maladies pecu- 
liar to children,—measles or whooping cough, I 
know rot which,—and I had been ordered to remain 
in bed and to keep warm. By the rays of light that 
filtered in through the closed shutters I divined the 
spring-time warmth and brightness of the sun and 
air, and I felt sad that I had to remain behind the 
curtains of my tiny white bed; I wished to rise and 
go out; but most of all I had a desire to see my 
mother. 

The door opened and she entered, smiling. Ah, I 
remember it so well! I recall so distinctly how she 
looked as she stood upon the thresheld of the door. 
And I remember that she brought in with her some 
of the sunlight and balminess of the spring day. 

I see again the expression of her face as she looked 
at me: and I hear the sound of her voice, and recall 
the details of her beloved dress that would look 
funny and old-fashioned to me now. She had re- 
turned from her morning shopping, and she wore a 
straw hat trimmed with yellow roses and a shaw] of 
lilac barege (it was the period of the shawl) 
sprinkled with tiny bouquets of violets. Her dark 
curls (the poor beloved curls to-day, alas! so thin 
and white) were at this time without a gray hair. 
There was about her the fragrance of the May day, 
and her face as it looked that morning with its 
broad brimmed hat is still distinctly present with 
me. Besides the bouquet of pink hyacinths, she 
had brought me a tiny watering-pot, an exact imita- 
tion in miniature of the erockery ones so much used 
by the country people. 

As she leaned over my bed to embrace me I felt 
as if every wish was gratified. I no longer had a 
desire to weep, nor to rise from my bed, nor to go 
out. She was with me and that sufficed—I was con- 
soled, tranquillized, and re-created by her gracious 
presence. 

From her whole being there emanated such a joy- 
ousness, security, and tenderness, and so much good- 
ness that from thence was born my understanding 
of faith and prayer. 

1 would that I could speak hallowed words to the 
first blessed form that I find in the book of memory. 
I would it were possible that I could greet my mother 
with words filled with the meaning I wish to convey. 
They are words which cause bountiful tears to flow, 
but tears fraught with I know not how much of the 
sweetness of consolation and joy, words that are 
ever, and in spite of everything, filled with the hope 
of an immortal reunion. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF A TEACHER. 


The time now arrived for me to begin regular les- 
sons and to write exercises in copy-books, which I 
mvariably smeared with ink—ah! what gloom and 
dreariness suddenly came into my life. 

I remember that I performed my tasks spirit- 
lessly and sulkily, and that my lessons bored me in- 
expressibly. And since I wish to be very sincere, 
it is necessary for me to add that my teachers also 
were well-nigh intolerable to me. : 

Alas! well do I remember the one who first taught 
me Jatin (rosa, the rose; cornu, the horn; tonitru, 
the thunder). This tutor was very old and bent, 
and as sad of face as a rainy November day. 

Ne arrived every day precisely at noon: and a 
chill would pass through me when I heard his 
knock, which I would have recognized among a 
thousand. 


Always after his departure, I attempted to purify 
that part of my table where his elbow had rested by 
rubbing it hard with the napkin which I had taken 
clandestinely from the linen-closet. And the re- 
pulsion extended itself to the very books, already 
unattractive enough to me, which he touched; I 
even tore certain leaves out of them because I sus- 
pected that he had handled them a great deal. 

My books were always full of ink blots, always 
stained and covered with smeared sketches and pic- 
tures, which one draws idly when his attention 


wanders from his task. I, who was usually so care- 
ful and proper a child, had such a detestation for 
the books which I was obliged to learn from, that I 
abused them in the commonest fashion; altogether 
I was a miserable pupil. I found—and this is the 
astonishing part—that all my scruples of conscience 
deserted me when my teacher questioned me in re- 
gard to the time I had spent upon my lessons (I 
usually studied them in a mad hurry at the last 
moment); my aversion for study was the first thing 
that caused me to temporize with my conscience, 


MANN AND THE BOSTON MASTERS. 


GREATEST OF EDUCATIONAL CONTROVERSIES. 


TUE SCOTCH SCHOOLS. 
| From Horace Mann’s Seventh Report. | 

But all this—admirable in its way—was hardly 
worthy to be mentioned in comparison with another 
characteristic of the Scottish schools; viz., the 
mental activity with which the exercises were con- 
ducted, both on the part of teacher and pupils. I 
entirely despair of exciting in any other person, by 
a description, the vivid impressions of mental activity 
or celerity which the daily operations of these 
schools produced in my own mind. Actual observa- 
tion alone can give anything approaching to the 
true idea. I do not exaggerate when I say that the 
most active and lively schools I have ever seen in 
the United States must be regarded almost as dor- 
mitories, if compared with the fervid life of the 
Scotch schools; and, by the side of theirs, our pupils 
would seem to be hybernating animals just emerg- 
ing from their torpid state, and as yet but half con- 
scious of the possession of life and faculties. It is 
certainly within bounds to say that there were six 
times as many questions put and answers given, in 
the same space of time, as I ever heard put and 
given in any school in our own country. 

I have said that questions were put by the teacher 
with a rapidity almost incredible. When once put, 
however, if not answered, they are not again stated 
in words. If the first pupil cannot answer, the 
teacher rarely stops to say, “Next”; but—every 
pupil having his eve on the teacher, and being alive 
in every sense and faculty, and the teacher walking 
up and down before the class, and gesticulating 
vchemently—with his arm extended, and accompany- 
ing each motion with his eye, he points to the next, 
and the next, until perhaps, if the question is diffi- 
cult, he may have indicated each one in a section, 
but obtained an answer from none. Then he throws 
his arm and eye around towards one side of the 
room, inviting a reply from any one; and, if still un- 
successful, he sweeps them across the other side; 
and all this will take but half a minute. Words 
being too slow and cumbrous, the language of signs 
prevails; and, the parties being all eye and ear, the 
interchange of ideas has an electric rapidity. While 
the teacher turns his face and points his finger 
towards a dozen pupils consecutively, inviting a 
reply, perhaps a dozen arms will be extended 
towards him from other sections or divisions of the 
class, giving notice that they are ready to respond; 
and in this way a question will be put to a class of 
fifty, sixty, or eighty pupils in half a minute of 
time. 

Nor is this all. The teacher does not stand im- 
movably fixed to one spot (I never saw a teacher in 
Scotland sitting in a schoolroom); nor are the bodies 
of the pupils mere blocks, resting motionless in 
their seats, or lolling from side to side as though life 
were deserting them. The custom is for each pupil 
to rise when giving an answer. This is ordinarily 
done so quick, that the body of the pupil, darting 
from the sitting into the standing posture, and then 
falling back into the first position, seems more like 
some instrument sent suddenly forward by a 
mechanical force, and then rapidly withdrawn, than 
like the rising and sitting of a person in the ordinary 
way. But it is obvious that the scene becomes full 
of animation when—leave being given to a whole 
division of a class to answer—a dozen or twenty at 
once spring to their feet, and ejaculate at the top of 
their voices. The moment it is seen that the ques- 


tion has been rightly answered, and this is instan- 
taneously shown by the manner of the teacher, all 
fall back, and another question is put. If this is 
not answered, almost before an attentive spectator 
can understand it, the teacher extends his arm and 
flashes his eye to the next, and the next, and so on; 
and, when a rapid signal is given to another side of 
the room, a dozen pupils leap to the floor and voci- 
ferate a reply. 

In, a school where a recitation in Latin was going 
on, I witnessed a scene of this kind. ‘The room, un- 
like the rooms where the children of the common 
people are taught, was large. Seventy or eighty 
boys sat on deskless, backless benches, arranged on 
three sides of a square or parallelogram. A boy is 
now called upon to recite,—to parse a Latin noun, 
for instance. But he does not respond quite so 
quickly as the report of a gun follows the flash. 
The teacher cries out, “Come away.” The boy errs, 
giving perhaps a wrong gender, or saying that it is 
derived from a Greek verb, when, in fact, it is de- 
rived from a Greek noun of the same family. 
Twenty boys leap forward into the area,—as though 
the house were on fire, or a mine or an ambush had 
been sprung upon them,—and shout out the true 
answer in a voice that could be heard forty rods. 
And so the recitation proceeds for an hour, 

To an unaccustomed spectator, on entering one 
of these rooms, all seems uproar, turbulence, and the 
contention of angry voices,—the teacher traversing 
the space before his class in a state of high excite- 
ment; the pupils springing from their seats, darting 
to the middle of the floor, and sometimes, with ex- 
tended arms, forming a circle around him, two, 
three, or four deep (every finger quivering from the 
intensity of their emotions), until some more saga- 
cious mind, outstripping its rivals, solves the difli- 
culty,—when all are in their seats again, as though 
by magie, and ready for another encounter of wits. 

I have seen a school kept for two hours in suc- 
cession in this state of intense mental activity, with 
nothing more than an alternation of subjects during 
the time, or perhaps the relaxation of singing. At 
the end of the recitation, both teacher and pupils 
would glow with heat, and be covered with perspira- 
tion, as though they had been contending in the race 
or the ring. It would be utterly impossible for the 
children to bear such fiery excitement if the physical 
exercise were not as violent as the mental is intense. 
But children who actually leap into the air from the 
energy of their impulses, and repeat this as often 
as once in two minutes on an average, will not suffer 
from suppressed activity of the muscular system. 

REMARKS OF THE MASTERS. 


[From the Remarks of the Thirty-One Boston 
Masters. | 

Mr. Mann informs us that the exercises in the 
Scotch schools were conducted in such a manner 
that not only the mental, but the physical, energies 
of both teachers and pupils were ealled into action 
so violent, that, at the close of the exercises, they 
were all “glowing with heat” and “covered with 
perspiration.” 

We must confess, that in reading the seeretary’s 
account of what he witnessed in the Scotch schools, 
we were not a little troubled to divest ourselves of 
the idea that we were contemplating a vividly- 
colored picture of the imagination, and that Mr. 
Mann was indulging in a good-humored caricature 
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of the modes of instruction in those schools, rather 
than giving a correct deseription of their actual ap- 
pearance; and we cannot conceive how any one 
could have experienced any other sensation than 
that of being amused, at beholding pupils, during 
school hours, “actually leaping into the air as often 
as once in two minutes,” or rushing up, all “covered 
with perspiration,” after each successful encounter 


that kept body as well as spirit upon the stretch. I 
said the pupils had a look of almost ‘maniacal eager- 
ness’ from which they might with much more 
plausibility have argued that I was in favor of a 
general diffusion of insanity.” The whole purpose 
of the “Reply to the Remarks” is to claim that he 
never thought of approving of the Scotch school 
methods. To this they replied effectively. 


room. ‘There were flowers tipon a stand near the 
pulpit, a few gas lights about the capitals of the ° 
columns at the corners of the imitation chancel, one 
circular window of cheerful colored glass high above 
the chancel arch, and that was about all in the way 
of beauty. There was no organ music while the peo- 
ple were coming in. 

Among those who entered was a well-formed, 
cleanly-shaven man of rather less than 


average height. The same usher who gave 
us a seat conducted him to his. I would 


not have observed him at all had not my 
companion called my attention to him as 
he passed the end of our pew. A girl in 
front of me whispered, “There he is!” 
that her friend, too, might see him. Ex- 
cept these slight whispers, there was not, 
so far as I could see, even a ripple of at- 
tention throughout the audience. ‘ihe 
President took his seat alone, in his place, 
like any other man. It was three min- 
utes before eleven o’clock. 

The organ began a prelude, and at 
eleven o’clock exactly the whole audience 
arose and sang together “O Day of Rest 
and Gladness.” ‘I’his was followed by the 
Apostle’s creed and a prayer. The only 
reference to the President was such as one 
might have heard in every church in the 
land that morning: “God bless the nations 
of the earth and their rulers; Our Father, 
bless, we pray thee, thy servant, the Dresi- 
dent of the United States; bless his 
family, his counselors, and all those asso- 
ciated with him in government.” ‘Dhen 
President and people repeated the Lord’s 
prayer, and the choir sang an anthem, 
“Teach us, O Lord, the way of thy 
statutes.” Responsively minister and 
congregation read the one hundred and 
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third Psalm, and all sang “Glory be to 
the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost.” ‘The minister then read 
from Matthew xxv., and the audience 


of wits, to assume the station of honor at the head 
of the class. 


MR. MANN’S EXPLANATION. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Mann claimed that this was 
a literal description of what he saw, whereas he 
might have gotten out of this difficulty easily by 
pleasantly confessing that it was “substantially” 
correct. He claims exemption from suspicion of 
over-drawing the picture by saying that his “veracity 
and honor have never, and I pray God may never, 
known a stain.” He then presents proofs which he 
claims are such as can never be questioned. But 
these proofs consist merely in the statement that he 
was introduced to these schools by Duncan M’Laren 
of Edinburgh, whom he proceeds to show has been 
a great friend of education, and a highly religious 
man of the evangelical faith, who wrote Mr. Mann, 
after reading his report, that his description re- 
minded him of some of the schools they visited. 
Another voucher which he presents says: “I think 
the account you have given is, with but few excep- 
tions, remarkably just and correct.” The effect of 
Mr. Mann’s attempt to justify the literalness of his 


report must strike anyone as weakening his case, 


but he saves himself and wins one’s sympathy and 
respect when in conclusion he says: “A redundancy 
of metaphor and illustration is a fault of my mind. 
Did these thirty-one masters know how much I 
strive against it, how many troops of rhetorical 
figures I drive away daily, and bar the doors of my 
imagination against them, they would pity rather 
than reproach me for this infirmity.” 

In this ‘Reply to the Remarks” Mr. Mann wrote: 
“The ‘Remarks’ continually assume that I approved 
the ‘organism’ of the Scotch schools. Not a word 


intimating such approval can be found in my report. 
In speaking of the peculiarities of these schools, I 
mentioned their ‘fervid life’ as a phenomenon, or 
spectacle, and described the goadings of emulation 


REJOINDER TO REPLY TO REMARKS. 


The masters in their “Rejoinder” quote Mr. Mann 
where he says: “Not a word intimating such ap- 
proval can be found in my Report,” and then quote 
from his “Seventh Report,”—‘“The Scotch thorough- 
ness furnishes a model worthy of being copied by 
the world. But all this—admirable in its way— 
was hardly worthy to be mentioned in comparison 
with another characteristic of the Scotch schools; 
viz.: The mental activity with which the exercises 
were conducted, both on the part of the teacher and 
pupils.” Not a word of approval! 


ANOTHER CHOURCH-GOING.* 


BY HENRY TURNER BAILEY. 

Sherbrooke was not with me this time. I was 
rather glad of it. His fine aristocratic English taste 
regarding things appropriate to that dignity which 
doth hedge a king might have been unpleasantly 
disturbed. The city was not Constantinople, but 
Washington; the time not Friday at six o’clock 
Turkish, but Sunday at eleven o’clock standard; the 
important personage not Hamid II., Sultan of Tur- 
key, but William McKinley, President of the United 
States of America. 

The sun came up that morning out of the Atlantic 
clearer than it rose over Asia, and touched with glory 
not a hundred minarets, but one majestic shaft, 
whose glittering keen-edged silhouette cut the sky 
like a gigantic sword of steel. ; 

At 10.30 we found an unassuming brownstone 
church, upon an unpretentious street, and entered 
with others a commonplace audience room which 
would seat perhaps, galleries and all, a thousand 
people. An usher, respectably dressed in the 
ordinary Sunday costume of the average American 
citizen, conducted us to seats near the centre of the 


~*For the first see ‘The Selamlik,” Journal of Education, Literary 
Number, December 13, 1900, 


sang “Kingdoms and Thrones to God belong,” to 
the slow majestic swing of old ‘Hamburg.’ 

‘he sermon Which followed was from the text, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” ‘The preacher was a 
rather thin blond man of thirty-five or forty, with 
the typical \lethodist white tie and demonstrative de- 
livery. He proved from scripture, history, and ex- 
perience that man is his brother’s keeper; that man 
must be his brother’s keeper if man is to retain not 
merely his Christianity, but his manhood; that what 
is true for the individual is true for nations; that 
America is and must be the keeper of all down- 
trodden and unenlightened tribes and races; her very 
existence as a nation depends upon her doing just 
that in Cuba, in the Philippines, anywhere and every- 
where. It was a thoroughly imperialistic sermon de- 
livered with fiery enthusiasm. So must other court 
preachers have argued the divine right of kings! 

We all rose and sang “I'he Morning light is break- 
ing,” and for an amen “The Doxology.” ‘The min- 
ister pronounced the benediction, and we all remained 
standing in our places, while William McKinley 
walked rapidly down the aisle and out to his carriage, 
which, among others, stood in waiting at the door. 

Nothing could have been simpler, more thoroughly 
American and democratic, than this service in the 
Metropolitan church—an impossible, almost incon- 
ceivable service to the mind of a Huropean. But to 
an American born and bred of seven generations of 
free Christian men what a significant and imposing 
service! The man whom we elect to the highest 
position this world can show, the man whose honor 
and dignity we would maintain by force of arms 
against a world, the man who represents that for 
which we would yield our every dollar and give our 
last drop of blood to preserve inviolate, that man, 
before his Maker, is what we are and no more. 
There is in the genuime American blood, young or 
old, something which responds to the stern words of 
the Lord: “Call no man master on earth; one is your 
master, even Christ. Call no man father on earth, 


One is your Father, and all ye are brethren.” 
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NATURE STUDY. 


SOME TESTS OF PROFICIENCY IN 
NATURE STUDY. 


BY EDWARD F. BIGELOW, STAMFORD, CONN- 


Nature study is now generally regarded as en- 
tirely distinct from natural science, yet serving as 
an introduction and assistant. This is rightly so, 
because science does not need, in addition to its own 
name, the term “nature study” as a sort of secondary 
or substituting title, and there is a much-needed 
primary acquaintance with natural objects that is 
not technical or systematic. Am application of two 
terms to one thing would be confusing, and espe- 
cially objectionable in the case of two things if the 
application of the name of each to the first causes 
danger of losing the second from sight. And, in- 
deed, the necessity for the thing is not annulled, by 
the lack of any name, not even to those educators 
that use two names,—nature study and science for 
what is better designated by the term science alone. 
Nature study is informal, non-technical, and unsys- 
tematic, a firm foundation to formal, systematic, 
and synthetic science. It is evident that there 
should exist such first acquaintance with natural 
objects as is expressed by the term nature study thus 
defined, or by some other name when the term 
nature study is unwisely made synonymous with 
science. 

Such an everyday observing and enjoying contact 
with natural objects has been until within very re- 
cent years confined to country young folks. It has 
been, like Whittier’s, “the knowledge never learned 
of schools.” Children evolved it spontaneously, as 
they did their play, caught it as they did the measles, 
or learned it from other children as they did the 
current games. But this everyday contact and 
pleasurable acquaintance is now tactfully guided and 
assisted by many educators, to the profit of all the 
young folks and the approbation of all true students 
and lovers of nature. 

Thus having admitted such an informal and 
somewhat indefinite knowledge of nature into the 
scheme of education, the problem ‘naturally arises, 
How shall we test the results? The requirements are 
too intangible for measuring fulfillments by the 
usual method. As loving acquaintance with nature 
is the purpose, the tests should be of the heart 
rather than the head. It is not so much “what do 
you know?” as “what do you appreciate?” Not so 
much what is the amount and detail of acquired 
knowledge as what is your ability and incentive to 
continue to acquire knowledge. 

From the pupil’s standpoint, the following model 
series of test questions, with answers, that merit high 
grading, has been given us by Priticipal Gowing of 
the Rhode Island normal school:— 

(Juestion.—Boy, girl, do you enjoy going on 
rambles across the fields, through the woods and 
down the ravines to the meadows and swamps? 

Answer.—Yes, sir. 

Question.—Do you like to pick the flowers, hear 
the birds sing, and watch all forms of life? 

Answer.—Yes sir. 

(Juestion.—Do you select from the library and 
read outdoor books that tell of nature’s interesting 
plants and animal life? 

Answer.—Yes, sir. 

Teacher.—-Marking, 100 

Then, too, there is an important observational, as 
well as a questioning, examination. The enthusias- 
tie teacher will find it a pleasure to note the effects 
of nature study on the life and character of the 
pupils. If nature study gives pleasure for the time 
being only, it is still good; but if wisely and patiently 
done, it will surely refine and sensitize the mind and 
discover avenues for active sympathy and helpful- 
ness, and thus uplift these who do not, at first hand, 
know anything of the teaching and refining spirit 
that mother nature imparts to those who communi- 
cate with her. 

Tests for these results should be made, but they 
are not to be found easily in written monthly ex- 
aminations, They will show themselves in little 


acts that may escape the notice of some teachers. 
Watch for these little evidences. They are among 
the most important tests of the proficiency of your 
pupils in nature study. 

So much for the pupil. Now what shall be the 
test of the teacher? The writer suggests the follow- 
ing questions, not to be asked by others, but as 
beneficial for self-introspection. A conscientious 
teacher is her own best critic. Every one desires 
success. Success depends on fitness—the effect on 
the cause. If*you are not achieving the results you 
desire in nature study, look carefully at causes. If 
you can’t mark at least “fifty per cent.” on these 
test questions, and cannot bring them to a higher 
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mark through your own efforts, then beg of the 
principal to allow you to exchange duties with some 
other teacher who will lead your pupils in nature 
study. Adaptation and enthusiasm: are keynotes to 
success, but not necessarily beyond the especial lines 
of their direct application. One hundred per cent. 
of teaching ability in science strongly implies, but 
does not guarantee, an equal grading in nature 
study. 
Ilere are a few of the useful questions. They will 
suggest others of adaptation to special cases:— 


1. If I were to leave teaching and take up other 


duties, such as those of married life, for example, 
how much time each day would I devote or wish to 
devote to increasing acquaintance with nature? 

2. Do I regard the time devoted te nature study 
as a recreation, a duty, or a burden? 

3. How much time each day do I devote to ob- 
serving or reading about facts in nature that I never 
intend to make use of in the schoolroom? That is, 
how much of my nature study work is personal and 
how much utilitarian? 

1. How long could I visit at an isolated home in 
the country or at the seaside and not find life a 
burden? 

Note, there is no element of injustice in question 
1, as may at first suggest itself. The right kind of 
nature study in its continuance under varied cir- 
cumstances and vocations is not comparable to 
science, mathematics, or classics, but to music, poetry, 
general literature, art, etc. It should be a favorite 
avocation as well as vocation—a pursuit that re- 
creates. 

So much for pupil and teacher. Now for a test 
as to the amount of Nature study in a school. “A 
rose by any other name may smell as sweet,” but the 
reverse isn’t true. Other things named roses do 
not therehy acquire the sweetness of roses, and a 
rose is not obtained by merely applying the name to 
anything, even if that thing have excellences supe- 
rior to the rose. And right 6n this principle comes 
the first and most important question. 

1. After eliminating every phase of viewing 
natural objects to which the term science may not 
he inappropriately applied, how much remains? 

2. Without in the least detracting from the 
merits and advisability of correlation of other 
school interests with nature study, take away all 
studies so correlated, and how large is the nature 
study nucleus? 

3. A country boy out of the schoolroom gets a 


vast amount of nature study, but very little of 
science. specially applicable to him is Emerson’s 
saying that “The most important part of a boy’s 
education is that which he gets to and from his way 
to school.” How much of such country boy’s rela- 
tion to natural objects is there in my school? 

Such questions, it seems to the writer, will be 
found helpful in bringing out the exact state of 
affairs in this informal acquaintance with nature as 
separated, yet companionable and preliminary: to 
exact systematic science. As nature study should 
lead to science, perhaps the best single question to 
pupil, school, or teacher is, “Ilow much science does 
our nature study inspire?” 

Or, from a more practical out-of-the-schoolroom 
standpoint, how much has your nature study led “to 
the end,” as Professor Hodge has so admirably ex- 
pressed it, “of doing those things that .make life 
most worth the liying’”? 


A TRUE PHILOSOPHY. ‘ 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Brighton High Schoq), Boston. 


The practical results of most philosophies have 
been seen not so much in the addition of new and 
useful facts to the sum of human knowledge, as in 
a sharpening of the wits, a developing of intellectual 
muscle, an increasing of mental power. And these 
results are in no sense small or contemptible. Still, 
just as many of us have longed for a universal lan- 
guage, so there has always been in the human heart 
a’ lurking belief in “Islands of the Blessed” far be- 
yond the tangible straits of Gibraltar; in a genuine 
“pot of gold” at the end of the philosophical rain- 
bow; in magnificent castles, and real ones, too, in the 
Spain of philosophy. Eminent historians of 
philosophy, have, to be sure, outlined the doctrines 
of the ever-appearing yet ever-disappearing schools, 
until, as one examines the multitudinous half-truths 
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of the rolling years, he feels like one who looks with 
curious interest into the tube of a kaleidoscope, ad- 
mires the beautiful and ever-changing designs, but 
in his “heart or hearts” knows that the elements of 
each gay picture are but bits of broken glass. As 
the news of the fall of Troy was flashed from moun- 
tain to mountain by fire after fire that leaped to life 
at the signal of each preceding blaze, so on the moun- 
tain peaks of time in that rare atmosphere, beloved 
of philosophers, one brilliant philosophy after an- 
other has flashed the glorious message that man is 
free to think. And yet, almost all philosophers, be- 
fore kindling the light of their own signals, issue 
most grave and serious proclamations to the effect 
that, however much of the former signal-lights may 
have been true, a large part of all of them was false. 
Critics show us how one school was developed from 
another, point out the well-wrought chain of evolu- 
tion with hardly a missing link, and even show what 
schools the future may produce. In the meantime, 
we mortals are still looking for that “philosopher’s 
stone” to transmute the base metal of our daily lives 
into the gold of a well-rounded, rational, happy life. 
Kor, be it known, all normal men are Rosicrucians, 
and those are indeed degenerate in some corner of 
whose hearts there is not to be found abiding faith 
in the good intention of the Creator, and firm belief 
in the “increasing purpose” of the ages. Stevenson 
says that all boys have been at some time treasure- 
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hunters,— and the man that is not a boy at heart is 
pitiably old. 

In harmony, then, with this constant search for 

truth, I wish to examine the philosophy of Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus, partly because every teacher 
ought to be familiar with the “Thoughts” of this 
philosopher, and partly because it would seem that, 
in spite of the numerous works written upon this 
man, and his singularly impressive and valu- 
alle “Thoughts,” the peculiar value of his philosophy 
is not appreciated at the present time. For many 
years Alaska was considered a barren region, chiefly 
valuable as a most instructive lesson in the folly of 
making purchases of foreign territory, yet in process 
of time it appears that this Alaska, so far from being 
barren, is a rich, magnificent territory, teeming with 
untold wealth, and that the purchase of it was a piece 
of great, good luck, or the practical demonstration of 
gigantic finaneial ability. There are philosophical 
Alaskas needing only careful “prospecting” to de- 
velop gold-bearing veins of thoughts, and even 
“Klondykes” of wisdom. 

Life, by some regarded as simple, is really a most 
complex thing. And yet complex as the details may 
be, there is a chance for simplification, classification, 
and arrangement. For example, one is helped in the 
consideration of his duties by the classification often 
given by philosophers:— 

1. Our duties to God. 

2. Our duties to other human beings. 

3. Our duties to ourselves. 

~A classification like this is in no sense complete in 
the sense of being final, for the connection of the 
three classes of duties appears at a glance. The 
formal reference, however, of a specific case to such 
i classification undoubtedly has its value. 

It is my purpose, then, to give the answers of 
Mareus Aurelius Antoninus to some of the great 
problems of life. In the words of William R. 
Thayer, “Tio every one of us, even the dullest or 
shallowest, come joy and grief, sin and failure and 
death, each with his challenge, ‘What do I mean to 
you?’ ” 

What does the great emperor emphasize as of vital 
importance in education? 

1. “Good morals and the government of one’s 
temper.” 

2. “Modesty and a manly character.” 

3. “Piety, beneficence, and abstinence not only 
from evil deeds, but even from evil thoughts. Sim- 
plicity in the way of living.” 

!. “Liberal expenditures upon education.” 

5. “Enduranee of labor, the habit of wanting 
little, manual labor, minding one’s own affairs, hatred 
of slander,” 


6. “Not to busy oneself about trifling things, 
freedom from superstition, freedom of speech.” 

7. “Dislike of showing off, readiness to be recon- 
ciled.” 

8. “Freedom of will, undeviating steadiness of 
purpose, to be always the same, in sharp pains, on 
the occasion of the loss of a child, and in long ill- 


ness.” 
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9, “A benevolent disposition, a life conformable 
to nature, the toleration of ignorant persons.” 

10. “To refrain from fault-finding. 
quently, nor without necessity, to say to anyone, or 
to write in a letter, that I have no leisure; nor con- 
tinually to excuse the neglect of duties required by 
our relation to those with whom we live, by alleging 
urgent occupations.” 

11. “The love of kindred, of justice, of truth.” 

Were it possible to guide our lives by maxims, and 
if we desired to find proverbial truth for all occa- 
sions, Marcus Antoninus is able to furnish a wise 
saying for every day of the year, and to express his 
wisdom in terms of unexcelled felicity. For ex- 
ample:— 

1. “One thing here is worth a great deal, to pass 
thy life in truth and justice, with a benevolent dis- 
position even to liars and unjust men.” 

2. “When thou wishest to delight thyself, think 
of the virtues of those who live with thee; for in- 
stance, the activity of one, and the modesty of an- 
other, and the liberality of a third, and some other 


good quality of a fourth.” 


Not fre-. 


3. “Every man is worth just so much as the 
things are worth about which he busies himself.” 

4. “It is royal to do good and to be abused” 
(quoted from Antrathenes). 

5. “To have contemplated human life for forty 
years is the same as to have contemplated for ten 
thousand years. For what more wilt thou see?” 

6. “Because thou hast despaired of becoming a 
dialectician and skilled in the knowledge of nature, 
do not for this reason renounce the hope of being 
both free and modest and social and obedient to 
God.” 

7. “The perfection of moral character consists in 
this, in passing every day as the last, and in being 
neither violently excited nor torpid nor playing the 
hypocrite.” 

8. “There is nothing good for man which does 
not make him just, temperate, manly, free.” 

9. “Everything exists for some end. For what 
purpose then art thou?” 

10. “Do not in life be so busy as to have no 
leisure.” 

11. “He who fears death fears either the loss of 
sensation or a different kind of sensation. But if 
thou shalt have no sensation, neither wilt thou feel 
any harm; and if thou shalt acquire another kind of 
sensation. thou wilt be a different kind of living 
being, and thou wilt not cease to live.” 

12. “Men exist for the sake of one another. 
Teach them, then, or bear with them.” 

13. “If any man has done wrong, the harm is 
his own.” 

14. “He who follows reason in all things is both 
tranquil and active at the same time, and also cheer- 
ful and collected.” 

15. “For in the same degree in which a man’s 
mind is nearer to freedom from all passion, in the 
same degree, also, is it nearer to strength; and as the 
sense of pain is a characteristic of weakness, so also 
is anger. For he who yields to pain and he who 
yields to anger, both are wounded and both submit.” 

16. “The pride that is proud of its want of pride 
is the most intolerable of all.” 

Such are‘only a few of the nuggets to be found in 
this great mine. Asa guide of life, the “Thoughts” 
of Marcus Antoninus are in some respects unsur- 
passed. In sorrow or in joy, in.prosperity or adver- 
sity, in all the vicissitudes of life, you will find the 
good and great emperor a genuine friend and true 
comforter. If every teacher in our country could be 
persuaded to study, ponder, and practice the prin- 
ciples laid down in the “Thoughts,” it is my belief 
that very great good would result. 

[The quotations in this article are from George 
Jong’s version of the “Thoughts.” ] 
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HELPFUL. 


The Journal is not in the habit of publishing the 
encouraging words that come in almost every mail. 
Such use smacks of commercialism when too abund- 
ant, and the men who write us their commendation 
ought not to be imposed upon, but now and then 
some one phrases so perfectly what we aim to do 
for our readers that it is specially appreciated, and 
when we use it, it is not to bait new subscribers, but 
because we hope it will find an echo in some other 
mind. The following is from a letter written by 
one of the best known superintendents jn the 
Middle states:— 

My dear Dr. Winship: For the last seventeen years I 
have read the Journal of Education. I have found it 
by far the most helpful of the journals that come to my 
desk. In the last two years it has been, it seems to me, 
even more alert and discerning than before in taking up 
and discussing live issues. The Journal is a treasure to 
me. 

May 19, 1901. 


USING THE DICTIONARY. 


It is of the utmost importance that the schools 
teach and train children to use books, especially 
reference books. The impression deepens that we 
are going full fast enough in developing the reading 
habit, and at the same time the suspicion grows 
that we are not intensifying the appreciation of the 
value of the dictionary. Looking in a dictionary for 
the spelling of a word is not using the work, but is 
well-nigh abusing it. If one has no other use for it 
than to supplement the defects of his primary school 
education, he should purchase a ten-cent pocket 
speller and save the wear and tear on the larger 
work, which is a great library of reference books in 
itself. If one must choose between ignorance of 
one-fourth that is in the ordinary arithmetic, one- 
third of the language course, and one-half the geog- 


raphy, and a habit of intelligent use of the great 
dictionary, it is vastly better to take the latter, for 
this is, or ought to be, always with us. 

Students must not be left to a casual undirected 
use of the large dictionary, but must be told how to 
look over all the definitions and discriminate as to 
the shade of meaning in the use of the word as they 
find it used or desire to use it. Not one student in 
twenty, to state the case mildly, ever realizes how 
many shades of meaning a word has in the great dic- 
tionary. He needs especial and definite help as to 
discovering the essence of the etymology of a word 
as there given. Not to know how to use the ety- 
mology feature of an unabridged dictionary is to 
miss a prominent phase of the work. For the pupils 
the illustrations are as important as the etymology 
is to the student, and for all the many departments 
at the end of the book are indispensable. I have 
been surprised by some investigations to learn how 
many teachers fail to give pupils or even students 
any adequate idea of the resources of a great up-to- 
date dictionary. Fortunately, no self-respecting 
community leaves any school without the latest edi- 
tion of the dictionary—which is far more valuable 
than any earlier edition. While this fulfills the re- 
sponsibility of the school board, it is but the begin- 
ning of the teacher’s responsibility. It is an abuse 
of public funds to allow a magnificent book like this 
to be used merely for the spelling of words or the 
undiscriminating defining of terms. 


ALFRED THE GREAT. 


England is to have a National Commemoration of 
the thousandth anniversary of the death of Alfred 
the Great, the king to whom the empire owes so 
much. The antiquity of the monarchy still held by 
his descendants has no parallel in Europe. Around 
his name are gathered a body of history and tradi- 
tion in which are emphasized religion, learning, 
statesmanship, law, and culture. No other ruler of 
English speaking peoples was ever both a hero and 
a saint. 

Shakespearean experts are to present at Winches- 
ter, the place of his burial, the great play “King 
Alfred the Great.” The British Museum is to have 
an exhibition of all available articles pertaining to 
“The Days of Alfred the Great.” One of England’s 
largest new cruisers. which will be launched this 
summer, will be christened “The King Alfred.” 
There are to be several university scholarships in re- 
membrance of the great king. A full-sized statue 
has been provided for at public expense, $10,000 
having been raised by popular subscription. 

Alfred was born in Berkshire in 849, and at the 
age of twenty-two became king in the most trouble- 
some times England has known. His fame rests 
primarily upon the fact that he was a Christian hero. 
The early years of his reign were spent in organizing 
an army and navy which made England respected 
and feared by all nations. No sooner did he win 
signal victories and establish his kingdom than he 
began to develop the great civic foundations of the 

sritish empire. He died at fifty-two years of age, 
but into those years he had put as much of public 
service and noble thought as has the ruler of any 
nation. It is fitting that England should make 
much of this celebration, and no less ought Ameri- 
cans to remember it, for whatever we have made of 
America is due in no small degree to what he made 
of England. 

Edwin D. Mead, editor of the New England 
Magazine, and director of the Old South lectureship, 
and Professor James W. Bright of Johns Hopkins 
University have done most to arouse public interest 
on this side the sea, and Mr. and Mrs. Mead have 
now gone abroad and will be at Winchester at the 
great memorial celebration. 

October 1 is the anniversary of King Alfred’s 
death, and the teachers of America can render no 
better patriotic service than to induce the children 
to think of and learn about this noble Christian 


leader. We have already called editorial attention 


to the book published by Lee & Shepard, “In the 
Days of Alfred the Great,” and once more express 
the hope that teachers and pupils will get the spirit 
of a thousand years ago as embodied in this delight- 
ful book, 


ACCOMPANYING WITHOUT RECOG.- 
NITION. 


BY A, E. WINSHIP. 


[Seventh in the series on “The Accompanist. ] 

However great his contribution to the success of 
the soloist, the accompanist must ask no public 
recognition. Amidst the wildest applause for the 
soloist, who smiles and bows her appreciation of 
their admiration, the accompanist must walk from 
the stage demurely, lest he be suspected of thinking 
some share of the applause is for him. This feature 
of the accompanist’s power is most difficult to at- 
tain. 

It is no less true in life. How large a portion of 
the divorces are due to insistence upon just recogni- 
tion of the part played by one or the other? How 
many homes are even unhappier than divorce would 
make them for the same cause? How many busi- 
ness houses are in torment from the chafing of junior 
partners, who will not play an accompaniment? 
How important a part the absence of this spirit has 
played in connection with the great industrial strikes 
of the country. All the wars in South Africa for a 
quarter of a century have been strangely involved 
with the feeling of two prominent Boers twenty-five 
years ago that they did not receive appropriate 
social attention in London. The seven-years war, 
1756-63, owed much of its infamy to a woman’s re- 
sentment of social neglect. Benedict Arnold’s 
readiness to betray his country came from his re- 
sentment of appropriate recognition of his services, 
and it is currently reported that Judas Iscariot be- 
trayed his Master because he did not receive appro- 
priate recognition of his business judgment. 

Where is there a club or other organization, social, 
industrial, or religious, that has not had its peace or 
prosperity jeopardized because accompanists de- 
mand. the same recognition as the soloists and 
leaders?, The great lesson of nature and of life, of 
history and of literature, of the teaching of 
patriarchs and prophets, of the disciples and the 
Master is one of service and not of self-seeking. 
Even the Master washed the disciples’ feet. 

The poet appreciated the relation of the accom- 
panist to the soloist when he wrote:— 

“The bird sits at his door in the sun, 

A-tilt like a blossom amid the leaves, 

And lets his illumined being o’errun 

With the deluge of summer he receives. 

His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 

And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings, 

He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest, 

In the nice ear of nature which song is the best?” 


The popular estimate of success is unsatisfactory. 
The vast majority can only be at peace when they 
have otherstandards. The only sure peace and com- 
fort is in having your own standard of success, and 
being your own judge as to the extent to which you 
succeed, all things considered. It is vastly better 
to be a success and laugh at the world for not know- 
ing it than it is not to be a success and laugh at the 
world for not knowing it. 

Karly in the season market gardeners sow seed in 
highly enriched soil, but because of its slow growth 
they raise two other crops between the rows of celery, 
one of which matures very early and the other later. 
The conservative celery grows so moderately that its 
head is almost turned by the hustler that reaches the 
harvest home in August. In late September the 
second is harvested, and then the celery has the field 
to itself. No sooner does the celery congratulate 
itself upon its opportunity than the merciless 
gardener turns up the dark earth about it well-nigh 
burying it. As the soil settles down and the celery 
appears to have another chance, the gardener comes 
gain and buries it yet once more, and so on and on 
until the trenches deepen and the grave-like rows of 
rich soil heighten. One feels like saying to the dis- 
heartened plant as it is being buried alive, “Oh, 
celery, cheer up! For you the table waits, for you the 
weary brain is calling, and when your experience has 
been deep enough and long enough the same 
gardener will come back to you and tenderly, admir- 
ingly bring you into the light as he lays your dark 
shroud hack in the trench. Then you will come 
forth so pure, so tender, so rich as to be the one 
product of the soil that most rests and comforts the 
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brain.” Is it not worth while to be an accompanist 
even if we must wait for recognition until the 
limitations of human perspective are spanned by the 
rainbow of eternal justice? 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Before the adjournment of the Canadian parlia- 
ment, Sir Wilfrid Laurier announced that he had 
information leading him to believe that the joint 
high commission would réassemble this year. He 
intimated, also, that the question of the Aiaskan 
boundary would be one of the prime subjects of con- 
sideration. If Canada persists in her earlier con- 
tention that the Alaskan question must be settled 
first and settled her way before other contested mat- 
ters are taken up, the commission is not likely to 
accomplish more, on reassembling, than when it was 
in session before. It had been hoped that this ques- 
tion might be taken from the commission and dealt 
with directly by the British and American depart- 
ments of state, leaving the commission to settle the 
other questions; but Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s announce- 
ment does not look that way. 

* * 

The latest compilation of American street railway 
statistics shows how nearly complete has been the 
elimination of the horse car. In all New England 
there are now but eight miles of horse car tracks, 
five of them in Massachusetts and three in Maine. 
Pennsylvania has none, and New Jersey only eleven 
miles; while New York still has 112 against 2,194 of 
electric lines. The track mileage of cable railways 
fell off during the year from 403 to 330. During 
the last ten years the number of miles on which elec- 
tricity is employed rose from less than 2,000 to 
nearly 20,000. The new electric mileage in Massa- 
chusetts last year was 130 miles, which was surpassed 
by only two other states, Michigan and Ohio. Most 
of this new mileage marks the extension of rural 


trolley lines. 
* * 


On the first of July, the relations of the United 
States government with denominational contract 
schools on the Indian reservations wholly terminate. 
Five years ago, congress announced its intention 
gradually to change the old system of contract 
schools to a uniform system of government owner- 
ship and control, and to reduce the appropriations 
for contract schools twenty per cent. each year until 
they were eliminated. With unusual steadiness, it 
adhered to this program, in spite of energetic 
efforts for the perpetuation of the old system, from 
Catholie quarters particularly. Between 1886 and 
1890 the government spent nearly $6,000,000 on 
contract schools, of which about $4,000,000 went to 
Catholic institutions. The children who: have been 
in the other denominational schools will be cared for 
in government schools; but the splendid organization 
of the Catholics enables them to carry on their 
schools without the aid of the government contracts. 

* 

Recent consular reports disclose the astonishing 
extent to which the ubiquitous and irrepressible 
Yankee is exploiting Palestine. It was not he who 
built the railway from Joppa to Jerusalem, which 
was the first invasion of modern enterprige into the 
country; but he has helped to make it a dividend- 
paying affair by the side lines which he has built. 
Ife has introduced in Jerusalem electric lights, tele- 
phones, phonographs, and sanitary plumbing; and 
he is now planning trolley lines to connect Jeru- 
salem with Bethany, Bethlehem, the lake of Galilee, 
and Nazareth. He is introducing also irrigation 
plans and machinery, and he has opened commis- 
sion houses for the sale of American goods in nearly 
every town and city of importance in Palestine and 
Syria. 

* 

The dispute between Chili, Peru, and Bolivia, to 
which reference was recently made in this column, 
has already produced a deadlock in the executive 
board which has charge of the arrangements for the 
Pan-American congress which is to meet at the City 
of Mexico next Octobee. The board consists of the 
secretary of state of the United States, and the min- 
isters at Washington of the republics of Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, and Costa Rica, Chili, it will 


be remembered, refused to enter the congress unless 
its discussions of arbitration were limited to future 


quarrels. Guatemala and Costa Rica, as represented 


in the executive board, were willing to modify the 
program in this way; but Bolivia and Eeuador 
were not; and in the absence of Secretary Hay, as- 
sistant Secretary Hill was unwilling to take the re- 
sponsibility of giving the casting vote. The tangle 
waits for Secretary Hay and President McKinley to 
straighten out. 
* * * 

In Berlin and Vienna, and elsewhere in Europe, 
there has been a significant revival of late of the 
suggestion made by the Austrian minister of 
foreign affairs, Count Goluchowski, in 1897, of the 
advisability of a commercial union of Europe against 
America. The new discussion has apparently been 
stimulated by the operations of the Morgan syndi- 
cate, and by the increased aggressiveness of Ameri- 
can industrial ventures. Also, it is probable that 
the failure of the United States senate to act on the 
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reciprocity treaties which were negotiated by the de- 
partment of state has intensified the hostile feeling 
which prompts these discussions. There are two in- 
surmountable obstacles to the policy discussed; one 
is the fact that Europe cannot get along without 
American products; the other is that it would be im- 
possible for Europe to allay its own feuds and jeal- 
ousies so as to present a united front to America, 
It is chiefly as a manifestation of unfriendly senti- 
ment that the talk is important. 

* * 

Reports from China indicate that the foreign com- 
mercial interests in that country fully agree with 
nost of the missionaries in the feeling that the 
allied Powers erred in failing to secure guarantees 
against a recurrence of the anti-foreign disturbances. 
The missionaries and the merchants. together, it 
might be assumed, constitute a well-informed local 
opinion which it would be wise to follow. But it is 
to be noticed that there is an entire subsidence in 
official circles of all talk of pledges of reforms. The 
Powers have no guarantees of any sort to show for 
their months of negotiation. The Empress Dowager 
is the same potent figure as before; she has about her 
the old reactionaries of her court; and it is possible 
to represent the withdrawal of the Powers from 
Pekin as inspired by fear of the Chinese. Doubtless 
Chinese decrees and records will so describe it. 

* 

Official crop prognostications are extremely cheer- 
ing to American farmers. In the government’s esti- 
mate, the June percentage indication for the winter- 
wheat crop is the highest in twenty years, with only 
five exceptions. And each of those five high esti- 
mates was followed by a record-breaking crop. The 
condition of spring-grown wheat is also reported as 
above the average, and in all, nearly one million 
acres more of wheat have been planted in this coun- 
try than in any previous year. Apparently the 
farmers are to have not only a large wheat crop, but 
a good- market for it; for Germany’s wheat crop in- 
dicates a shortage of thirty per cent., and the crop 
prospects elsewhere in Europe are not promising, 


CHICAGU LETTER. 


A review of the work done by the board of education 
of the city of Chicago during the past year to improve 
the conditién of the school system appeared in one of the 
Chicago daily papers a few days ago. As the facts and 
figures given were furnished, and the article was evi- 
dently written under the supervision of Superintendent 
Cooley, the statements may be taken as reliable, fair; and 
comprehensive. They make entertaining reading, and a 
summary will doubtless prove of considerable interest to 
the many educators of the country who always take an 
active interest in whatever is being done in Chicago. 

The showing made by Superintendent Cooley makes 
clear and emphatic how much may be done in a short 
time for the educational interests of the city when a 
strong man sits in the superintendent's chair, and he is 
able to work in harmony with the board of education. 
In brief, through the legislation passed in the last nine 
months, there has been accomplished for Chicago nearly 
all that the special commissions have tried to secure by 
having laws passed that would compel the school trus- 
teers to do nearly all of the things they have done of their 
own accord. The superintendent of schools has been 
given large and definite powers. The members of the 
board have voluntarily relinquished their privileges of 
nominating teachers. The standing of the teaching force 
has been raised, and a ‘greater security in their positions 
is assured the teaching force, and an incentive to the 
best work is secured. It would probably be betier if tne 
powers that the members have voluntarily placed in the 
hands of the superintendent received their inspiration 
from the authority of the state law. Yet the wish and 
desires of the people that execute the laws in a .emoc- 
racy is always greater than the law-making power. 

It is well to emphasize the fact that what has been 
done has been accomplished in the last nine months, and 
is outside, of the efforts exerted by commissions and 
bodies of citizens that have labored for the good of the 
schools for the past six years. It might also be added 
that, in the past year, only in two or three minor matters 
have the recommendations of the superintendent been 
turned down. 

The first act of the board in these reforms was taken 
last October, when, under a resolution of Trustee Dawes, 
the trustees relinquished their rights to nominate teach- 
ers, and decided that no elections should take place, ex- 
cept on the approval of the superintendent of schools. 
The superintendent also requires that all promotions 
shall receive the endorsement of the assistant superin- 
tendents and the principals of the schools. At the same 
time occurred the abolition of the cumbersome district 
committee plan, the members of which had hitherto dic- 
tated all changes in the teaching force. Under the same 
resolution, not a text-book is to be used in the schools 


’ which is not recommended by the superintendent. 


The gratuitous act of the board in electing the super- 
intendent two months before, instead of at the same 
time as the other members of the teaching force are 
chosen, was a compliment to the present incumbent's 
work, and relieved him from any political pressure that 
might be brought to influence him in his recommenda- 
tions of other employees. 

The board also reorganized its methods of doing busi- 
ness in so far ag to reduce the number of committees 
from eighteen standing and several special commuctees 
to four regular committees on teachers and schools, 
buildings and grounds, finance, and compulsory educa- 
tion. A year’s experience has shown that the new plan 
works beautifully. Business is dispatched more quickly, 
and many sources of extravagance are stopped. 

At almost every meeting legislation is enacted which 
aims at raising the standard of the teaching force. A 
physical examination of all candidates for teachers’ posi- 
tions in the Chicago schools is required. To become a 
teacher in the Chicago schools, it is now necessary to 
take an exgmination, which requires three years’ ex- 
perience in graded school systems elsewhere and the 
passing of a severe examination in the branches to be 
taught, with pedagogy and psychology included. The 
examination is in charge of an examining board of twelve 
members appointed by the superintendent, and consist- 
ing of twelve district superintendents, principals, and 
teachers. Every care is taken to prevent coilusion or 
favoritism being shown. From the successful applicants 
an eligible list is made, and the appointments are made 
in the order of their efficiency. A second way of becom- 
ing a Chicago teacher is through the Chicago normal 
school. Graduation from the normal school does not, 
however, insure a position nowadays, as the candidates 
graduates have to pass a competitive examination, the 
highest .on the list of those who pass being the first to 
get the position as cadet. 

Before this number reaches its readers, legislation will 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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ON READING. 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 

Try, sometime, some solid reading on a new line 
for half an hour, and see how much you can read 
intelligently, enjoyably, and profitably. Continue 
‘this every day for two weeks, and then see how much 
more you can read, how much more intelligently, 
how much more profitably. 

Daniel Webster was in the habit, before reading a 
book, of making an analysis of theequestions he ex- 
pected would be answered in it. He would read no 


HINTS 


book but one which he thought would answer some. 


important questions, and thus make a valuable addi- 
tion to his knowledge. It rarely pays to read a book 
that you cannot afford to own, because a book that 
is worth reading once is worth reading twice, is 
worth referring to twenty times. 

There is more danger of reading too much than 
too little, so far as pages go, though most profes- 
sional people read too little so far as hours with 
great books are concerned. There are few things 
worth reading except the masterpieces. When we 
can companion with a master in literature, it is 
worth more than the most intimate acquaintance 
with any man or woman whom it will probably be 
our privilege to know. 

In reverence for masters, however, do not worship 
names as names. Do not try to enjoy all the mas- 
ters; each differs from the others, and it is this inde- 
pendence that makes him a master. If all traveled 
the same road, but one could be a master. The first 
evidence of genius as a reader must be the sincerity 
and courage with which you select your masters and 
cultivate your loyalty thereto. 


HOW THE LIBRARY AND THE SCHOOLS 
CAN HELP EACH OTHER. 


BY SAM WALTER FOSS, 
Public Library, Somerville, Mass. 


[The Library Department of the N. E. A. was estab- 
lished to promote closer and more helpful relations be- 
tween schools and libraries. With the hope of adding 
to the interest taken in it by teachers, a committee of the 
American Library Association has asked a librarian to 
write the following article and has sent it to this Jour- 
nal for publication.] 

In order that the libraries and the schools may co- 
operate to the fullest possible extent, there are sev- 
eral conditions with which both institutions should 
comply :— 

The superintendent of schools should be a mem- 
ber, ex-officio, of the library board of trustees. 

The librarian should be a member, ex-officio, of 
the school committee. 

A library in a city of any considerable size should 
have a special school librarian, whose duties should 

be to visit all the schools, become acquajnted with 
all the teachers, prepare regular lists of books bear- 
ing upon the current themes of study in the schools, 
and, in a general way, become a direct medium of 
contact between the schools and the library. 

Special libraries, consisting of as many books as 
there are pupils in each room, should be sent to 
every schoolroom in the city. These books should 
be changed for a newer supply of books whenever 
the teachers desire to change. 

The schools should furnish the library, free of 
rent, one or two schoolrooms (or as many as are 
needed) from 4 p. m. to 9 p. m. for reading rooms. 
These rooms should be supplied with the best 
periodicals, and might serve, in a limited way, as 
branch libraries. 

A library that has any age limit should remove it 
at once; and the superintendent of schools should 
request his teachers as a body to announce the fact 
emphatically in all the schoolrooms of the city. 

The library annually, or oftener, in its art rooms 
should give an exhibition of the best art work done 
by the pupils of the public schools. 

The library and the schools should never wrangle 
in regard to the purchase of books. It is the duty 
of the schools to buy certain books, and the duty of 

the library to buy certain other books. Whenever 
any book, however, becomes a matter of dispute, the 


library should close the controversy by buying the 
book. 

The librarian should be made an honorary mem- 
ber of the local Schoolmasters’ Club, and make it his 
professional duty to attend its meetings. 

Teachers should be granted practically unlimited 
privileges of taking out as many books as they de- 
sire., But teachers, under this arrangement, should 
not desire to take out all the latest novels. 

The public library and the public school are edu- 
eational twins, and should treat each other like 
brothers. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

Anywhere that you mention Boston you will, in 
ninety-nine times out of the proverbial one hundred, 
bring a query regarding Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 
“Oh, yes,” some one will remark, ‘‘you of Boston 
have the’ chance of meeting with the man who 
founded the ‘In His Name’ clubs”; or else there is 
some reference to “The Man Without a Country.” 
Truly, Dr. Hale’s fame is widespread, and on account 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


of most worthy and admirable work, valuable not 
only for its high literary quality, but for its great 
moral purpose. 

Edward Everett Hale comes from good old New 
England stock, of the same family that furnished to 
the country the martyr to principle, Nathan Hale. 
Edward Everett Hale was born in this city in 1822, 
and on April 5 next enters his eightieth year. He 
was named for Edward Everett, the statesman, 
orator, and man of letters. At the early age of six 
one finds the future minister and author beginning 


Monthly, and at once made him famous, while doing 
an immense amount of good. It has been trans- 
lated into many languages, and has gone through 
In it is crystallized the very 
Indeed, it has become one of 


numberless editions. 
spirit of patriotism. 


Dr. Hale at Work. 


the classics of the country, while the same may be 
said of another of Dr. Hale’s stories, “Ten Times 
One is Ten,” which contains the vital essence of 
Christianity. 

As a writer he has perhaps done his best work, 
but he is a most inspiring preacher, and an eloquent 
talker on any subject in which he is interested. His 
work as a journalist is of a high order of excellence, 
and as a historian he has preserved much about old- 
time Boston which would otherwise and sadly have 
been a loss. Dr. Hale’s many books are published in 
a dignified form worthy of their character by the 
well-known firm, Little, Brown, & Co., of Boston, 
through whose kindness the Journal is enabled to 
publish the pictures of Dr. I[ale and his various 
homes on this page. 

Dr. Hale has remained, with all his fame, the 
same simple-hearted, modest gentleman of keen 
good sense and philanthropical interests that he gave 
promise of being asa youth. Until very recently he 
performed the work of an active minister in addition 
to his multifarious other duties, and he has always 
time to devote to such noble and unique charities as 
providing the poor of Boston with apples and pota- 
toes that the farmers of western Massachusetts 
found encumbering their farms in years of unusua! 
yield. 

There is nothing especially wonderful in the faci 
that “The Man Without a Country” had a great 
boom in the year of the Spanish war, for it is a tale 
that will always be remembered and read as long as 
the American flag flies, continuing fo do good to suc- 
cessive generations of young Americans. Of course 
it had a special meaning at the time of its publica- 
ton, but recent occurrences in high life have shown 
that it is not impossible for men to forswear their 
country. Dr. Hale’s energy and industry have al- 
ways been notable, and in the midst of a busy life he 
has written more books, essays, and magazine articles 
than many who have led a sequestered existence 


: solely devoted to literary output. There are different 


| ways of viewing Dr. Hale, some consider him great- 


Dr. Hale’s Home for Thirty Years at Roxbury. 


on the Latin primer, and in 1835, when only thir- 
teen years of age, he enters Harvard, where he com- 
pletes a five-year course in four years. 

After doing some newspaper work, he became set- 
tled in Worcester as a minister, and at the end of a 
ten-vear pastorate there, came to the South Congre- 
gational church in Boston, where he has since been. 
His first work in the field of fiction, “The Man 
Without a Country,” was published in the Atlantic 


| est as a preacher, others like him best as an editor, 
still others consider him principally as an author, 
and his work as a teacher has been notable. The 
extent of his fame may not be easily measured, some 
idea of it may be obtained from the fact that when 
about to lecture on the Pacific coast he was intro- 
duced as “the best beloved of American authors,” 
and all present endorsed the sentiment. An unusual 
fact in connection with Dr. Hale’s literary work is 
the fact that it is actuated by duty. If he thinks it 
his duty to write verse, he writes verse; if he con- 
siders the occasion best served by a story or a ser- 
mon, a story or a sermon it is. Now “duty” work 
is not always of the highest literary value, but Dr. 
Hale’s work is not only of great moral worth, but 
also “classical” in its character.—Boston Tome 
Journal. 


“he cut of Alfred the Great on page 5 was pre- 


pared for the King Alfred celebration at the Old 
It is used through 


South Meeting-house, Boston. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


Adams’s Commercial Geography. 
READY IN JULY. 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES: 


Prepared expressly for educational purposes. 
Topics indicated in heavy type to facilitate study. 
Full and statistical tables compiled from the latest data. 
120 maps, 40 diagrams, 16 full-page half-tone illustrations. 
Dry details not massed, but facts given in proper sequence. 
Text not choked with statistics, but given in full at end of chapters. 
Prominence given to inventions and processes that facilitate production. 
Gives basal principles of the geography of commerce, connecting effect with cause. 
A sample copy for examination, postpaid, $1.25. 


Modern Historical Method First Applied to a 
School Text. 


A HISTORY OF 


THE AMERICAN 

NATION _ Teaches to think historically; gives the current of 
: . affairs, the integral elements in national development, their 
By ANDREW C. McLAUGH- Organic relation. Material thoroughly organized — hence, 
LIN, University of Michigan. _ the story of a life; no ‘lisjointed *‘ chunks ”’ of information. 
Connected narrative in entertaining form; siyle spirited, 
graphic, elevated. Colonial period divided by geographical 
rather than chronological lines; here the broad giowth is 
shown by the particular. Maps and illustrations contemporary, therefore ‘* sources” in 
themselves. Exhaustive teacher’s manual; references, directions, outlines. This His- 

tory not only reads well, but studies well, and its statements are accurate. 


12mo, cloth, %1.40, 


New and Correct Method of Botanical Study. 


BOTANY 
et Two divisions. I. Ecology: The Conditions and En- 
By COCLTER. vironment of Plant Life. II., Morphology: Structural 
Head of Department of Botany Detail and Systematic Classification. 
in the University of Chicago. The first Botany that has given the obvious and founda- 
tion facts FIRST. 
This isthe only natural and logical order of procedure. Hence this is the only 
Botany that has applied practically the highest pedagogy of our day. 
Result: Universal approval of the leading teachers in American schools. 
12mo, cloth. Plant Relations, $1.10. Plant Structures, $1.20. Plant Studies, 
$1.25. Plants, 31.80. Analytical Key, 45 cents. 


Educational Zoology Properly Presented. 


LOOLOGY. Animal Life. Ecology: The relations of animals to 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN, their environments. Animal Forms. Morphology: Clas- 
President Leland Stanford sification and anatomy. 
Junleg University. The first zoology that has given the facts of immediate 
VERNON L. KELLOGG anv observation rirst—the book's point of contact is the stu- 
HAROLD HEATH, dent’s. Infinite variety of form is shown to be the result 
of infinite variety of surroundings —the outcome of ‘the 
struggle.” The causes that affect the social life of animals: their relation to plants, to 
one another, to man. ‘The simplest cell is followed to its highest specialization. A fas- 
cinating story of the evolution of the anima! life that we know. 
12mo, cloth. Animal Life. $1.20. Animal Forms. NEARLY READY. 


A Successful Effort to make Physics Interesting. 


THE ELEMENTS 
This book aims to arouse the interest of students. 
Key-note: Relation of Physics to every side of human 


OF PHYSICS. 
life. It undertakes to enfogce and enliven the subject by 
By ©. H. HENDERSON AND — every feature that can give it human attraction. Not the 
J. ¥, WOODHULL. least important of these is a singularly fresh and animated 
English style. 
Book provides one year’s work; laboratory exercises, questions, and problems. 
It eliminates a large part of the aversion to Physics of the average student. 


12mo, cloth, $1.10. With Experiments, $1.25. Experiments Separately, 45 cents. 


The Quantitative Method in Chemistry. 


THE ELEMENTARY 
Professor Cooke, of Harvard, was the pioneer advocate 
PRINCIPLES OF of this method, even in elementary a The leading 
CHEMISTRY. special teachers of to-day indorse his position. Professor 
Young is the first to give it practical expression in a text- 
book. Thirteen years’ successful teaching of this method 
University. guarantees its utility. Laboratory work is a large part of 
the exposition; the student must perform the experiments 
before he studies the text. Part II, covering the laboratory work, is especially lucid, 
and makes the student master of the subject. The treatment and scheme of topics are 
progressive, simple, logical. Other methods must give place to this striking improvement, 


12mo, cloth, 95 cts. With Experiments, $1.10. Part lI. Laboratory Manual, 45 ets. 


Astronomy, with all its Educational Values. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF 


Hitherto the treatment has been by explanations of 
ASTRONOMY. theories and by accounts of historical discoveries. 

By GEORGE C. COMSTOCK, This book is designed to acquire facts by personal ob - 

ian bee Observa- servation. It places teacher and student side by side, and 

- " solves the problems by pliysical demonstration. The stars 

12mo, cloth, 61.30. become a part of the text; the learner is taught what and 

how to observe. Most distinctive: experimentation with 

simple apparatus. For the first time experiment and information are fully co-ordinated. 

Hence astronomy is raised to the plane of pedagogical perfection that marks the other 

sciences. 


One of Nature’s Great Wonder Books. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF 


A fascinating story of the origin and evolution of the 

GEOLOGY. planet upon which we live. What were the processes, 

By ALBERT P. BRIGHAM,A, What were the causes, that brought out of chaos and nebu- 

., F.G.8.A., Professor of Ge- — losity the wonderful world we see about us teeming with 

ah ere life in varied forms, and filled with the beauties and har- 

12mo, cloth, $1.40. monies that so perfectly fit it for the well-being and happi- 

ness of man? 

A clear and succinct account with pen and picture. Two hundred and ninety-four 

illustrations help to elucidate the text, and a teacher’s guide gives practical itineraries. 


van Though he T hi 
ENGLISH TEXTS The Most Adva — —— on the Teaching 


For Nothing more characteristic of TWENTIETH CEN- 
College Entrance TURY ideas on text-making than these classics. Special 
Requirements. objects: To facilitate power of expression; to cultivate 

By various EXPERT EDITORS. ‘Ste for best reading; to interpret appreciatively great 


masters. 

Exposition is not burdened, not one-sided. Develops 
the motif of play, poem, novel, inductively. Omits every- 
Sharp, animated, and suggestive; introductions and notes 
etc., avoids danger of 


Cloth, 50c.; boards, 40c. 


thing that does not bear. sharp. rater J 
luminous and informing. A judicious division of commentaries, 


over-editing, but gives all honest help for the most careful study. 


Sample pages and full particulars of any of the above sent on application. 


APPLETON 


New York. 
Boston. 


MIPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


Chicago. 
London. 


4 
pay 
4 
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STUDYING THE ELEMENTS OF THE 
POETS ART IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY CHARITY DYE, HIGH SCHOOL, INDIANAPOLIS, 


The elements of the poet’s art are rhythm, words, 
and the personality of the poet which combines 
these with his feeling and thought into a finished 
product. Rhythm, words, and the feeling expressed 
by them can be definitely dealt with; but the dis- 
tinguishing mark of a poem, the personality of the 
writer, is more subtle and less easily disposed of. 
The personal quality of style is the last one usually 
grasped by a high school student; but when he does 
comprehend it, it gives him sincere pleasure. 

No amount of studying about the elements of the 
poet’s art will help a student so much as to have 
him find them for himself under suggestive 
guidance; neither do definitions answer in the face 
of being able to feel an effect and to discover a rela- 
tion. 

I should always have a poem for study read 
through before reciting upon it, in order that the 
general relations belonging to the detailed parts may 
be seen. To illustrate, let us place before a 
class the two stanzas about the Gladiator im canto 
four of “Childe Harold”: 


** T see before me the gladiator lie: 
He leans upon his hand — his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his droop’d head sinks gradually low 
And through his side the last drops,ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder-shower; and now 
The arena swims around him — he is gone, 
Ere ceased theinhuman shout which hailed the wretch who 
won. 


‘* He heard it, but he heeded not — his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away: 
He reck'd not of the life he lost nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother — he, their sire, 
Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday — 
All this rushed with his blood — shall he expire, 
And unavenged? — Arise! ye Goths, and glut your ire.”’ 


A simple reading with scansion reveals the iambic 
pentameter measure for the first eight lines of each 
of the stanzas, a second look shows that the last line 
of each is iambic hexameter. If rhyming formula 
is unheard of, let the students read it right off by 
calling the first rhyme and all its correspondent 
ones, “a,” the next one “b,” and so on. Then it 
reads ababbcbee, and the student has the 
Spenserian stanza, which he may know the next 
time he sees it by the number of lines, the measure, 
and the rhyme. The first line represents the dead 
seen as living, or is an example of vision. The 
pupil runs his eyes down the poem to see if he finds 


‘any other examples of this figure and finds it again 


in “his eyes were with his heart and that was far 
away”—the absent seen as present. (I should not 
hesitate to give terms when pupils see the office of 
words.) “Manly” is an epithet; note other epithets 
in droop’d head, last drops, red gash, inhuman shout, 
rude hut, young barbarians, Dacian mother, Roman 
holiday. Note the second line, “leans upon his 
hand”; read to line eight,—‘“he is gone,” and see the 
cumulative effect that ends in the climax just quoted. 
“Droop'd head,” “gradually low,” “last drops,” “ebb- 
ing slow,” “fall heavy,” “one by one,” and the simile, 
“like a thunder shower,” all intensify the effect of 
the gradually departing life. The dash before the 
euphemism, “he is gone,” also adds to the effect. 
See how the character of the Gladiator is shown in 
the splendid antitheses in the poem in “consents to 
death, but conquers agony”; “He heard it, but he 
heeded not.” The very strength of the poem lies 
in the implied antitheses between barbarism and 
civilization, and the reader decides with Byron, in 
favor of the Dacian children at their innocent play, 
over the Romans who could butcher the sire of these 
innocent children to make a holiday sport. Byron 
seems to be possessed of a true democratic spirit 
when he makes the dying man conscious of this awful 
injustice, and then when the poet himself becomes 
the victim’s champion in the apostrophe of appeal to 


this wrong, a splendid climax to the poem is reached. 

Having gone over the poem in this general way, 
and having seen the spirit of Byron and felt his sym- 
pathy with the idea of democracy set forth, and hav- 
ing realized to some extent the power of his historic 
imagination, and his sense of poetic justice, the stu- 
dent can find still other elements of the poet’s art 
that go to the finish of this exquisite poem. 

There are the words abbreviated poetically: as 
reck’d, droop’d, butcher’d, rush’d; the rhetorical 
question—“Shall he expire and unavenged?” the 
euphemism—“he is gone”; one part of speech for 
another in “slow” for slowly, “droop’d” for drooping; 


poetic brevity in “wretch” for wretched one; the 
synecdoche, “brow,” for face; metonomy in the use of 
“eyes” and “heart”; alliteration in heard and heeded; 
and, above all, the imagery of the spacious amphi- 
theatre filled with a surging crowd shouting in con- 
fusion; the arena with its combat ending in the 
death of Byron’s “Gladiator.” The student has now 
gotten into this poem and found his way out. He 
has come to an appreciation of the elements of the 
poet’s art, and he has come to see what it is to be a 
poet; he has seen and felt with Byron, and has mar- 
veled at the power of a mind that could be so 
stimulated at the sight of a statue. 


MANUAL TRAINING.—(I.) 


MANUAL TRAINING IN THE GRAMMAR 
CLASSROOM. 


BY ELI PICKWICK, JR., NEWARK, N. J. 
An important business is often conducted in a 
small and meagrely equipped office. Some of the 


‘definite line of educational handwork and have only 
a simple equipment with which to do the work. 

To give experience with a common tool in a com- 
mon material the problems will in the main be made 
of wood and the shaping to the desired form done 
with a knife. To bring into harmonious relation 
decorative and constructive design, some of the 


: 


Fig. 1. 


very best kind of manual training has been done 
with a simple equipment. This series is offered with 


Fig. 2. 


the Goths, the Gladiator’s racial kinsmen, to avenge a view to help those who desire to follow some 


models will be susceptible of ornamentation with the 
brush, simple carving, or both. 

To make the function of the model the more 
readily appreciated by the pupil, each problem when 
finished will have a definite social value, and can be 
applied to his use at home, at school, or at play. 

With varying conditions, even simple equipments 
differ in some details. In outlining these lessons, 
the following simple set of tools has been in mind: 
Fig. 1 is a basswood tray of simplest construction, 
which serves to hold the tools, and is the work bench 
placed on the desk top during the lesson. 

The tools indicated are T-square, triangle, rule, 


pencil, compasses, eraser, knife, and try-square. At 


the lower left is a place for fastening a pad of paper 
9x6 inches, on which the mechanical drawing is 
done. Fig. 2 shows a simple cabinet, in which the 
trays may be kept when not in use. The cabinet 
also has room to accommodate the special tools, such 
as oil stove, oil can, several small brad hammers, and 
the supplies of wood brads and sandpaper. 

It is quite possible to do'the work here outlined 
with even fewer tools and conveniences than sug- 
gested above. Good results have been obtained with 
rule, pencil, compasses, knife, and try-square, the 
pupils furnishing all tools except two latter, these 
kept in a box and passed to pupils as needed, the 
desk top being protected by a piece of thick paper 
during the lesson. A model should be made and 
used in the development of each lesson. 


[Continued on page 16,] 
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NEWEST BOOKS 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Author of Ax ExLementrary History or tHE Unirep Srares. 


New Edition. Entirely Rewritten. 
New Illustrations. New Maps. 
_ History to the Summer of Igo1. 


This new edition of 1901 retains all the excellent features of its 
predecessor, and to these adds new merits of equal inportance. The 
chapters have been entirely rewritten in attractive style, adapted to 
pupils in the grammar grades, and the history brought down to the 
present summer. The bouk has more than 200 new illustrations from 
authentic sources, and 40 new maps, indicating territorial changes 
and growth, which, together with its new binding and additional 
pedagogical aids, make it the most attractive as well as the most 
useful United States History yet published. 


Half Leather. 590 pages, For introduction, $1.00. 


FLICKINGER’S CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


A historical and analytic study of civil institutions, as devel.- 
oped in the States and in the United States, adapted for schools and 
colleges. Gives a succinct account of the origin and development 
of the different local systems of government, and traces the evolu- 
tion of State and National Governments from these local units. 
Consecutive and comparative in treatment, and national in scope, 
the book is adapted for use in every State of the Union. 


Cloth. 374 pages. For introduction, %1.00. 


TWO-BOOK COURSE IN ENGLISH. 


° By MARY F., HYDE, 
Author of Pracricat Lessons 1n tue Use or 


Scholarly in treatment and abreast of the latest thought in 
the teaching of elementary English and grammar, these are easily 
the best books in the market for developing the power of clear 
thinking and accurate speaking. 


Features of Book One— Begins with the sentence. From 
it develops inductively Parts of Speech, Definiticns, and Rules. 
Oral and Written Composition introduced early. Constant practice. 

Features of Book Two — Sufhcient technical grammar. 
Strong in critical treatment of Syntax, and of Clause and Phrase 
Analysis. New topics. Numerous exercises. Composition work. 


BOOK ONE. Cloth. Illustrated. 211 pages. 35 cents. 
BOOK TWO. Cloth. 328 pages. 60 cents. 


FRASER AND SQUAIR’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


A new grammar adapted for schools and colleges. Already 
adopted in New England for next year by Bowdoin College, Dart- 
mouth College, Smith College, Wellesley College, Mount Holyoke 
College, Brown University, Phillips-Exeter Academy, Phillips- 
Andover Academy, and by a number of cities and towns. 


Proressorn BERTHE VINCENS, Smith College: ‘‘ Shall recommend it to schools pre- 


paring for Smith.” 
Half Leather. 550 pages. For introduction, $1.12. 


D: C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO LONDON 


OUR MOTTO: 
“Judge by the Quality.” 


Stenographers’ Note Books 
Students’ Note Books 
Composition Books 
Drawing Books 

Spelling Tablets 
Examination Papers’ 


(White and Manila) 


Practice Papers 


(White and Manila) 


Educational 
Papers 


also make 
Writing Tablets 


‘for polite 


correspondence. 


Write for our new School 
Catalogue and samples of our 
Educational Papers. 


SALESROOM: Offices and Factory: 
302 Broadway, North 9th St. ¢ Wythe Ave., 
Room 206, NEW YORK. BROOKLYN N. Y. 


Please mention Joutnal of Education, 


Wall Maps! Wall Maps! 


HABENICHT-SYDOW 


The Best Physical Maps 


HXCHLSIOR SERIES 


Especially good Political Maps 


Globes! Globes! Globes! 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


AND 
AT ALL PRICES. 


Send for Catalogue of Geographical Appliances 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


( THE SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE ) 


116-120 Summer St., Boston 


Notice the Number 
116 Summer Street 
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BDUCATION. 


Vor. LIV.—No. 1. 


(Continued from page 14.) 
MODEL I.—SANDPAPERING BLOCK. 
Hold the model in such a position that each child 
in the class may see it plainly. -Call attention to the 
function of the model, that is, the use to which it is 


‘ 


from the edge. If it comes off in a curling shaving, 
the cutting is with the grain; if it splits off a thick 
piece of the wood, the cutting is against the grain. 
Grasp the wood firmly in the left hand and the knife 
in the right, as shown in Fig. 6; cut carefully with 


| 


Fig. 3. Fig. 5. 


to be put; examine the shape, note fitness for in- 
tended use, note the kind of material used in its 
construction; note the type form; lead the pupil to 
discover relations of length and breadth, similarity 
of all its corners, equality of its opposite sides, ete. 
While the thought of form and proportion is fresh 


Fig. 6. 


and clear in the pupil’s mind let him make a free- 
hand sketch embodying all the facts thus far gained. 
Measure the model, find the real dimensions, and put 
them on the sketch in a systematic way. See Fig. 3. 
The dimensions are found from the model by the 
pupil himself, but the method of indicating the 
dimensions should be given by the teacher from a 
sketch on the blackboard. In general, all dimen- 
sions should read either from left to right or from 
bottom to top of sheet. 

In technical drawings certain arbitrary conven- 
tions are used, five of which are shown in Fig. 4. A. 
Heavy full line used to show the outline of model. 
B. Light full line, a guide line used as a step toward 
the final result; made very light, so that it may be 
easily erased. CC. Broken line used for centre lines, 
extension, and projection lines. D. Broken line 
with arrow point at each end, and open space near 
centre to accommodate the dimension. A dimension 
line. FE. Dotted line to indicate hidden edges of 
model. 

Before beginning the instrumental drawing, let 
the class plan the position of the drawing on the 
sheet. For example, the drawing pad is nine inches 
by six inches, the model six inches by two inches, 
then the inargin above and below the drawing would 
be six, minus two, divided by two, and the left and 
right margins nine, minus six, divided by two. 

With the rule measure and find points near the 
left edge of the pad and at distances of two inches 
and four inches from the lower edge. With the 
head of the T-square held tightly against the left 
edge of the pad, draw light horizontal lines through 
the points. Measuring on the upper line, place 
points one and one-half inches and seven and one- 
half inches from the left edge. 

Place the T-square in position a little below the 
lower line, with triangle resting on it, as in Fig. 5, 
and draw vertical lines through the points. Make 
the extension and dimension lines, put in the dimen- 
sions. Make all the full lines of even value, erase 
parts of lines no longer needed. See Fig. 3. Print 
title name, ete. 

To make the model, give each pupil a piece of bags- 
wood six inches by two and one-half inches by three- 
sixteenths of an inch. 

Select the better broad surface and mark it near 
the edge X. Call this side the working face. On 
the working face and near the edge draw a line 
lengthwise of the piece. Examine the wood care- 
fully to determine the direction of the grain. This 


can frequently be done best by taking a little chip 


Fig.4. 


the grain, taking off thin shavings one after the 
other till stock is removed to the line, mark this first 
finished edge thus,—X,—calling it the working edge. 
When cutting test frequently with the try-square to 
see if the edge is straight from end to end, and at 
right angles to the working face. 

Lay out a line two inches from the working edge. 
Cut carefully to the line. The stock being given 
the required length, the pupils will have no work to 
do on the ends in this model. 


THE FOOTPATH TO PEACE. 


To be glad of life, because it gives you the chance to 
love, and to work, and to play, and to look up at the 
stars; to be satisfied with your possessions, but not con- 
tented with yourself until you have made the best of 
them; to despise nothing im the world except falsehood 
and meanness, and to fear nothing except cowardice; to 
be governed by your admirations, rather than by your 
disgusts; to covet nothing that is your neighbor’s, except 
his kindness of heart and gentleness of manners; to 
think seldom of your enemies, often of your friends, and 
every day of Christ, and to spend as much time as you 
can, with body and with spirit, in God’s out-of-doors— 
these are little guide-posts on the foot-path to peace.— 
Henry Van Dyke. 


TWO NATURE STUDIES. 


BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED. 


I. THE PINE-CONE WILLOW GALL. 


One of the most curious plant-growths is the 
so-called pine-cone gall, often found on the ends of 
willow twigs. It looks like a miniature pine cone, 
somewhat compressed longitudinally. If you cut 
through its vertical length so as to disclose the 
middle, you will probably find a sort of a tube in 
which is a small grub or larva, without legs or feet, 
or even a very distinct head. 

How did this larva come to be in this situation? 
And what is the origin of this remarkable growth on 
the willow stem? Obviously, it is not the seed-cone 
of the willow, for the seeds of the plant are scat- 
tered in spring from the ripened woolly catkins. 
Perhaps you could answer the questions better if you 
knew what becomes of the larva inside the gall. 
Should you place some of the galls in early spring 
in a glass jar, some time later you would find tiny 
two-winged flies in the jar. These are what the 
larvae have developed into. 

Now if. these flies were let loose out-of-doors, and 
your eyes were keen enough to follow them in their 
flight, you might see some of them search out the 
terminal buds of willow twigs, and deposit an egg in 
each bud. The egg is very tiny, and it soon hatches 
into a larva almost equally minute. Nevertheless, 
in a way that we do not very well understand, this 
tiny larva is able to bend the energies of the twig 
to form a home for itself. The bud starts to grow, 
but, unlike the other terminal buds beside it, it can- 
not push ahead as a slender, graceful branch. In- 
stead it must stop and send its leaves out almost 
horizontally to form for this intruder a shelter and 
a food-supply. So the leaves that else would take 
so linear and delicate a grace become the broad and 
clumsy seales of this monstrous cone. In the midst 
of it all the larva lies, absorbing the plant juices 
that serve for its nourishment. 

The shelter which has done so much for the larva 
through the summer is obviously an excellent pro- 
tection through the winter, So it remains in it 
unchanged until the approach of the following 


spring brings near the opportunity for depositing 
eggs for another brood. Then it changes to a pupa, 
soon to change again into an adult fly. 

If you press apart the scales of the pine cone gall 
you are likely to find other pinkish larvae snugly 
tucked away between the woolly surfaces of the 
scales. These are the larvae of another gall-fly 
that has wisely learned to take advantage of the un- 
used chambers of the gall. Probably its eggs are de- 
posited while the gall is developing. In a single 


PINE CONE GALL WITH DRAGON FLY. 


gall there will be a great many more of these guest 
fly larvae than of the original designer, for there is 
only one of the latter, while there are many of the 
former. 

These flies all belong to the same family, and-are 
mosquito-like insects of great delicacy of structure. 
One can study them at almost any season of the year, 
and they are sure to awaken much interest. 

Il. THE DANDELION. 


Probably no single species of flower is more 
widely known than the dandelion. Wherever civil- 
ized man has gone these golden blossoms have 
marked his footsteps. In Europe, in Asia, in 
America, and in the islands of the sea the opening 
of the warm season is marked by them, and at iis 
closing a few stragglers still protest against _ thie 
coming of winter. The common names that the 
plant has received indicate its universal distribution. 
We can readily understand why it should be called 
blowball, for the white spheres of the seed heads 
seems always to be tempting one to blow them away 
where they may ride on the wings of the wind. And 
“lion’s tooth” seems to be derived from the dentate 
margins of the leaves. But to explain cankerwort 
and milk-witech we should probably have to delve in 
folklore, while monk’s head, priest’s crown, and 
puff-ball presumably refer again to the seed heads. 

When a plant is common and widely distributed 
one is pretty certain to find that it is splendidly 
equipped for the battle of life. The dandelion is 
a good example of such a winner in life’s race. Pull 
up yonder plant and examine it for a moment. 
Cover it with question marks to find out the secret 
of its success. The root is thick and tough and 
leathery, running straight down into the ground 
with branches toward the bottom. It is filled with 
a milky juice and is intensely bitter to the taste. 
Notice that the thickened root enables the plant to 
store up food one season for the sending up of 
blossoms the next; that the tough and leathery struc- 
ture enables it to bear without injury tramping by 
cattle; that the bitter taste and milky juice prevent 
its being eaten. by insects or higher animals. The 
stem between the root and the leaves is so short 
that there is practically none at all. Notice that 
this saves the plant from injury when it is trodden 
under foot. The leaves are spread out in a rosette; 
the lower ones are the longest; the margins are 
deeply cut; they are bitter and filled with a milky 
juice. Notice that the rosette habit, the longer 
lower leaves, and the incised margins all help the 
plant to get the most benefit possible from the sun- 
light; and that the bitter taste and milky juice 


[Continued on page 18, } 
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& LONGIIANS’ 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


A Selected List Published within the last School year by Longmans, Green, § Co. , 


A READER IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
FOR BEGINNERS. 


By RicHARD E, DopGR, Professor of Geography, Teachers 
College (Columbia); Editor of the Journal of School 
po Hi, gu With about 80 illustrations, largely from 
original photographs by the author, chosen for their 
geographical value. Adapted to advanced grades in gram- 
mar schools. 12mo, 247 pages, 70 cents. 


THE HUMAN NATURE CLUB. 


An Introduction to the Study of Mental Life. 


By EDWARD THORNDIKE, Ph.D, Instructur in Genetic Psy- 
chology, Teachers College. 12n 0, 243 pages, $1.:5. 


Chicago. 
pages, $1.25. 


With Contemporary 


Mass. 


8vo, 586 pages, $2.00. 


Longmans’ English Classics, 


New Volume. 


SHAKSPERE’S JULIUS CAESAR. 


| Edited by G. C. D. ODELL, Ph. D, Tutor in Rhetoric and 
RY: English Composition in (olumbia University. With 
portrait. Cloth, 50 cents; boards, 40 cents. 
| 


ENGLISH 


British 
pages, $5.00. 


A HISTORY 
THE SWAN SHAKSPERE. 


An entirely new illustrated edition for secondary schools. 
Eight volumes ready. Each 35 cents. 


NOTES ON SPEECH-MAKING. 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 16m0, 92 pages, 50 cents. Con- 
tents:—I, The Four Ways of Delivering an Address. 
1f The Real Secret of After-Dinner Oratory. II. Ap- 


12mo, $1.50. 


12mo, 50 cents. 


HISTORY. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: A Sketch. 


By SHAILER MATHEWS, Professor in the University of 
With a Portrait of Mirabeau. 


LIBERTY DOCUMENTS. 


Comments drawn from Various Writers. 
By MABEL HILL, of the State Normal School, Lowell, 
Edited, with Introduction, by ALBERT Busu- 
NELL Hart, Ph. D., of Harvard University. Crown 


THE SOURCES AND LITERATURE OF 


From the earliest times to about 1485 By CHARLES 
Gross, Ph, D., Assistant Professor of History in Har- 
vard University; author of “A Bibliography of 

Municipal History,’”’ etc., ete. 


By C. OMAN, M.A., A., Author of England 
in the XIXth Century.” 
With 12 maps (some colored). 
of new illustrations, side notes, and full index. 


A READING-BOOK IN IRISH HISTORY. 
By P. W. Joyce, LL. D., Author of ‘‘ A Short History of 
Ireland,” **A Child’s History of Ireland,” * Irish 
Names of Places,’’ etc., etc. 


CHATTY READINGS IN ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE. 


Instructive lessons on the anatomy and habits of animals, 
wild and domestic, with many illustrations, teachers’ 
notes, and blackboard work, Suitable for third, fourth, 
and fifth grades. 


BOOK I (Animals), With 8 colored plates and over 100 other 
illustrations, 36 cents. 


BOOK II (Animals). With 7 colored plates and nearly 100 
other illustrations, 36 cents. 


BOOK III (Plants and Animals). 45 cents. 


POPULAR NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


(Being an Abridged and Revised Edition of GANOT’S PHYSICS.) 


Edited by Professor A. W. REINOLD, M. A., F.R.8. Crown 
pag. 8, with 632 illustrations and 7 colored plates, 


12mo, 307 


Exposition and Critical 


HISTORY. 


For gg 
requiring a fu 
formule. 


QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


Organic and Inorganic. 


Ly F. M. PERKIN, Ph. D., Borough Polytechni 
London. 8vo, 276 pages, $1.40. 


Adopted at Armour Institute, Drexel Institute, etc. 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 


By DANIEL A. MURRAY, Ph, D., Cornell University, author of 
Plane Trigonometry”’. An Introductory Course in Dif- 
ferential Equations,” etc. Crown 8vo, 124 pages, 60 cents, 


schools and elementary classes in colleges 
1 descriptive physics without mathematical 


8vo, 638 


OF GREECE. 


Revised Edition ready. 
Plans and some scores 


With 45 illustrations, 


pendix, 


| NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. | 


AN HISTORICAL SURVEY OF PRE- 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 


By S. S. Laurte, A. M., LL. D., of the University of Edin, 


burgh. New Edition. 223 pages. $2.00. of James E. Russell, Ph. D., Dean of 


The Athenian Drama, 


A series of verse translations of the Greek Dramatic Poets, with full 
commentaries and explanatory essays, for English Readers. 


I. AESCHYLUS: THE ORESTEAN TRILOGY. 


By Professor G, C. W. WARR, King’s College. With an intro- 
duction on the Rise of Greek Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 274 
pages, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


91-93 FIFTH AVENUE, 


American Teachers’ Series. 


Books for the guidance and assistance of teachers in secondary 
schools and of students in normal schools. 


THE TEACHING OF LATIN AND GREEK IN 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


By CHARLES E. BENNETT, Professor of Latin in Cornell Uni- 
versity, and GEORGE P, BRISTOL. Professor ot Greek in 
Cornell University, Crown 8vo, 354 pages, $1.50. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & 


EDUCATION AND LIFE. Papers and Addresses 


By JAwES H. BAKER, Ph. D., President of University of Col- 
orado. Crown 8vo, 264 pages, $1.25. 


PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: 


A Course of Lectures Delivered under the Auspices 
of the Sunday-School Commission of the Diocese of 
New York. 

With an introduction by Right Rev. Henry C. Porrer, D, D., 
LL. D., Bishop of New York. Crown 8vo, 314 pages, $1.25, 


THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS IN THE 
HIGHER SCHOOLS OF PRUSSIA. 


By J. W. A, Youna, Ph, D., Assistant Professor of the Peda- 
gogy of Mathematics in the University of Chicago. 155 
pages. Crown 8vo, cloth, 80 cents. ; 


CO. 


Under the general editorship 
Teachers College. 


NEW YORK. 


DMIRABLE in all respects 


A are the 


NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 


is the verdict of Superintendents and Teachers 

in whose schools they have been used. 

Are you satisfied with the results you are getting from using text-books made on the old 

plan of a two or three book series with an arbitrary sequence of completed topics, irrespective 

of the natural development of the pupil’s faculties? If not, try the Nicnovs’s ‘‘Grapep 

Lessons.” This series consists of seven books, II. to VIII., a book for each school year, being 

the most economical system for school supply. They are new books, unique in plan and 

method, that are being received with enthusiasm and used with great success. They have just 

been adopted for exclusive use in all the public schools of the Crry or Bartimore, — initial 
order 50,000 copies. Sample copies for 15c. each. 


NICHOLS’S ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS, 


By the same author. published. 


Contains a large number of Problems for Review and supplementary work. It has a few 
pages of algebraic work for use in schools where the subject is taken up in an elementary way 


Sample copy for 20c. 
Published in June in the Inductive Course in English, 


LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES, 


By Larkin Duntron, LL.D., late Head Master Boston Normal School, and Aucustus H. Ket- 
Ley, Master of Lyman School, Boston. Beautifully illustrated. Sample copy for 30c. 
Designed for the grammar grades, and with the English Grammar recently published, 

which it is intended to precede and accompany, will form a complete series for Grammar 

Schools. 


Published in March, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 


In the Inductive Course in English. By the same authors. 
For the upper grammar grades. . Sample copy, 35c. 


The reputation of these authors as educators and their experience as teachers in the grades 
for which these books are designed, give assurance of their superiority and adaptation that will 


be found fully warranted on examination. 


Dunton & Kelley's First Book in the Inductive Course. 


Beautifully illustra ed. Sample copy for 20c. 
For third and fourth grades, and thus can be used earlier than the usual text-book in 
language and precede to advantage the books of any other series. 


Educators looking for the best are invited to examine these new and popular 
books. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 


BOSTON: 


A 
At the COMPLETE LINE 
Pan- 


William Jenkins’ 


PUBLICATIONS 


American 
Exposition 


In French and Other 
Foreign Languages 


will be displayed. 


pF you have not used the Bercy SErtEs for 
teaching FRENCH, or if you haven't seen 
any of the new publications, a glance at the 
exhibit may interest you. The “ Complete 
Pocket Guide to Europe” will also be there, 
If you would like a complete catalogue of 
our publications at once, address 


WILLIAM JENKINS, 


3 East 14th Street, 266 Wabash Avenue, 


76 Summer Street. 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
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THE CAMPUS, ANDOVER, MASS. 


with the same bitter milky juice and covered on the 
outside with a woolly coating. Notice that by means 
of the follow cylinder the greatest strength is ob- 
tained in proportion to the amount of material 


of a boy. 


asked him why? 


THE VALUE OF AN EDUCATION, 


flowers are borne on hollow cylindrical stalks, filled REE a ee 
An Indiana jury awarded $599.99 for the killing 


A friend of mine, who is a superintendent 
in West Virginia, called that award an outrage. I 
He answered, “To say nothing of 


He said, “You find the value of a boy’s time at 
school by subtracting the earnings of a life of un- 
educated labor from the earnings of a life of edu- 
cated labor.” Then he gave me a calculation that 
I have used this year before every institute, for I am 
anxious to get it into the daily papers, to have it 
carried to every schoolroom and put upon every 


used, and that the woolly coating makes difficult the 
ascent of ants and other wingless insects. Around 
the outside of the flower head are several rows of 
green strap-like bracts, forming what the botanists 
call the involucre. With the help of these bracts 
the flowers close at night and in rainy weather. 
Notice that this saves the pollen from being washed 
away by rain, and probably helps the plant by pre- 
venting the radiation of heat. A large number of 
little flowers are crowded together to make up what 
we call the blossom, thus rendering it so conspicu- 
ous that it is freely visited by bees, which carry the 
pollen from flower to flower, and thus bring about 
cross pollination. 

When the little ovaries have been fertilized by 
pollen the dandelion flower closes up for a time in 


DR. SCHAEFFER. 


blackboard, so that the pupils may carry it home and 
discuss it with their parents. 

He said: “If an uneducated man earns $1.50 a 
day for three hundred days in the year, he does very 
well, and if he keeps it up for forty years, he will earn 
$1.50 x 300 x 40, or $18,000. An educated man is 
not generally paid by the day, but by the month and 
by the year. If you will strike an average of the 
earnings of educated men, beginning with the presi- 
dent of the United States, who earns $50,000 a year, 
the presidents of the insurance companies and of the 
large railroad companies, and run down the scale un- 
til you come to the lower walks in point of earnings 
among educated men, you will admit that $1,000 a 
year is a low average for the earnings of educated 
labor. For forty years you have $40,000 as the 


order to ripen its seeds. Then the flower stem 
grows rapidly longer, generally carrying the closed 
head above the surrounding grass. When the seed 
is ripened the bracts open and the round “blowball” 
appears, ready for the wind to carry the achenes 


away. he made the calculation. 


the value of the boy’s personality and all that a boy 
is to his father and mother and home, the commer- 
cial value of the boy’s time at school is more than 
the award of that Indiana jury.” 


earnings of an educated man. Subtract $18,000 
from $40,000 and the difference, or $22,000, must 
represent the value of a boy’s time spent at school 


T cite’ ton ae in getting an education.” You will all admit that 


(Continued on page 20.] 


Announcements ! 


HOLIDAY SONGS and EVERYDAY SONGS and GAMES 


By EMILIE POULSSON. 


This will be one of the most important books of the year. 


AND REED WORK 


By ELIZABETH S. KNAPP. 


A most timely and much-needed book. 


Both these will be published before September. 


KINDERGARTEN REVIEW 


EpITors : 
Reduced to $1.00 a year, and better than ever. 


EMILIE POULSSON anp LAURA E, POULSSON. 


THE BEST PAPER TRIMMERS IN THE WORLD! 


The Bradley Cutters. 


These cutters are not new. They have been tested. 
Dealers in photographic material all over the country 
hav? recommended them. There is no other trimmer 
so good, They are strong, accurate, and durable. 


The Studio Cutter,-10 inch knife............ $3.00 
The Dandy Cutter, 8 inch knife............. 2.00 
The Diamond Cutter, 6 inch knife.. ....... 1.25 


SEND FOR FULL CATALOGUE. 


Cardboard Construction 
By J. H. TRYBOM. 


A manual training course for 4th and 5th grades. It represents work 
with scissors in different thicknesses of cardboard, and is a series of exercises 
in Drawing, Cutting, Tying, Pasting, and Scoring. It contains drawings of 


72 models. 
Price, cloth, $1.00 


Water Colors 1x txt Schoolroom 
By MILTON BRADLEY 


Has had a favorable reception and is a valuable manual. 


Price, boards, 25 cents. 


Bradley’s Water Colors 


Box No. Ax. A large decorated box containing eight pans of semi-moist 
colors, six Standards, warm Gray and cool Gray, one brush, per box, 25 cents. 

Other boxes in great variety. Send for complete circular of. material for 
Color Instruction. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE, 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


ATLANTA, 168 Peachtree St, 


NEW YORK, 11 East 16th St. PHILADELPHIA, 1333 Arch St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 122 McAllister St. 
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SUCCESSFUL MODERN BOOKS 


THE MORSE COMPANY, 


96 Fifth Ave., New York 


THE BEST ALGEBRAS. 


Mail. “Mail 
ATWOOD’S HIGHER............ .80 ATWOOD’S GRAMMAR............. $ .60 


Pure inductive modern method, with profuse graded exercises, which have been selected 
to illustrate principles rather than present puzzles. Recagnized as the best in many im- 
portant schools. 


** Atwood’s Standard Algebra was adopted for Boston Hi 
of myself and teachers as the best available.’”’—JoHnx TETLOW, 


BEST ARITHMETIC. 


Inductive method, with many original attractive features. In active preparation. 
C. F. Carrot, Worcester, Mass. 


BEST SPELLERS. 


THE MORSE SPELLER, by Prof. S. T. Durron, Teachers’ College, N. Y. Graded dictation 
and correlation work. Represents the method used in many good schools. 
“Its plan is sensible and practical in every way. An Ideal Speller.’”’—W. F. Gorpy PRIN, 


Hartford, Conn. 
THE QUINCY WORD LIST (New). By F. E. Parui, Superintendent, Quincy, Mass. 
6,000 of the most common words in use, carefully graded in original groups. 


“The best_book to use in teaching the mechanics of spelling in a graded school I have 
ever seen.’’—F. E, SANFORD, Superintendent, La Grange, Lil. 


BEST READERS. 
Classical, Geographical, and Historical. 


NEW CENTURY READERS.—Tuompson’s. 
For Childhood Days, I.; Fairy Tale and Fable, Il.; Books III. and IV. in active 
preparation. Classical, Pedagogical, Literary, Artistic. 
** Decidedly the best readers yet seen.’’—M. V. O'SHEA, Professor of Pedagogy, University, 


h Schools at the special request 
aster of Girls’ High School, 


By Supt. 


Over 


Wisconsin. UNIVERSAL VERDICT, AFTER EXAMINATION. 
DEANE’S ee READER. Best Rapid Method for Reading. Many thousands in New 
York City, 


“‘Tlike it better than any other phonetic method.’’—SARAH L. ARNOLD, Supervisor Primary 
Schools, Boston. 


CARROLL'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


AROUND THE WORLD. Books I. and IT. are unique. The most popular books in print. In 
demand by thousands in all large cities. 
LATEST ADOPTION AS TEXT-BOOKS, INDIANAPOLIS. 


‘Remarkably valuable and attractive for elementar § § - 


DUTTON’S HISTORY SERIES. 


INDIANS AND PIONEERS. I. COLONIES. II. 


Most valuable books. Have adopted them.,’’—Supt. C. B, GILBERT. 


VERY POPULAR BOOKS. 


FAR EAST AND FAR WEST RED CHILDREN, Mania L. Prarr. Indian myths in the 
author's best style. Wonderfully interesting for children of 3d and 4th years. Pro- 
fuse unique illustrations. Every school needs this book. 


FORD’S NATURE’S BY-WAYS. Natural Science Primary. A Juvenile Poem. 
ATWATER’S STORIES FROM THE POETS. 2d grade. 


SPRACHE UND GESPRACH. German Reader. Primer, Ist and 2d Reader. 
BERG and Prof. C. F. Ko.se, Buchtel College. 


GEMS OF GERMAN LITERATURE. Lorsperc. 

EASY EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS.* By Presron Smrru, State Normal School, Fitchburg, 
Mass. Best Normal School method. Simple apparatus. 

REVIVAL OF ENGLISH POETRY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
InGHAM, A. B. (Radcliffe). 


STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. By Dr. R. B. Smirn and Supt. E. C. Wittarp, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

‘It is admirable in every way, clear, concise, and scientific. Thoroughly up-to-date and 
superior to other similar books.”’ —Prof. W, W. SHAkKE, Chemistry, Adelphi College, brooklyn, 
INTERMEDIAL COPY BOOKS. Round business hand—not back slant. Many thousand dozens 

in New York City. 
NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS. (Outline.)  Alldivisions. Greatest utility, lowest price. 
better than any other outline maps examined.’’—Prof. R, E. DopGE, Teachers’ College, 
ew York, 


By TP T.orRs- 


Edited by E. M. Brex- 


See illustrated catalog of other choice books. 


Very liberal discount and exchange rates. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, — 


8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Main Office: 96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 


A Qaotation 


New and Valuable Ideas 


SOME BOOKS THAT STAND FOR 


“The publications ot 
the Werner School 
Book Company in- 
variably stand for 
some distinctly new 
and valuable ideas.” 


Taylor’s First Reader. 

Hall’s Arithmetic Primer. 

Hall’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Hall’s Complete Arithmetic. 
The Werner Arithmetic, Book I. 
The Werner Arithmetic, Book II. 
The Werner Arithmetic, Book III. (Hall.) 

Tarbell’s Introductory Geography. 

Tarbell’s Complete Geography. ° 
DeGarmo’s Language Lessons. 

Brown & DeGarmo’s Elements of English Grammar. 
Baldwin’s Primary Lessons in Physiology. 

Baldwin’s Essential Lessons in Physiology. 
Baldwin’s Advanced Lessons in Physiology. 

Rational Vertical Writing Books. 

The Werner Primer (Taylor). 

First Year Nature Reader. 


Old Time Stories Retold. 


Legends of the Red Children. 

Baldwin’s Biographical Booklets. (24 Nos.) 
Baldwin’s Four Great Americans. 

Burton’s Four American Patriots. 


(Hall.) Beebe’s Four American Naval Heroes. 


(Hall.) Cody’s Four American Poets. 


Cody's Four American Writers. 

Perry & Beebe’s Four American Pioneers. 
Kingsley’s Four American Explorers. 
Winship’s Great American Educators. 
Perry’s Four American Inventors, 


Perry’s Four American Indians. 


Burton's Story of Lafayette. 
Burton’s Story of Our Country.. 
Giffin’s Grammar School Algebra. 
Adams’s Physical Laboratory Manual. 
Hinsdale’s American Government. 


Hinsdale’s State Government Series. 


From a 
Distinguished American 
Educator 


Send for our Price List and Announcement of Epoch- Making Books in Preparation 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY | 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
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the man who works with his hands at unskilled labor 
puts forth as much muscular effort as the man who 
earns his livelihood by his wits and education. Now, 
if $22,000 represent the value of time that a boy 
spends at school in getting an education, what is the 
value of a day spent at school? The average school 
life of every boy and girl in Massachusetts is seven 
vears of 200 days each; let us say that it takes four 
years more to ‘get a good education. Reckoning 
eleven years of 200 days each, and you will find that 
the 2,200 days at school are equal to $22,000 and a 
simple division on the blackboard will bring it home 
to the comprehension of every boy.that every day at 
school, properly spent, must be worth $10. 

What sort of letters do we get at the school de- 
partment? One director asks whether it is a viola- 
tion of the compulsory law if a farmer keeps at home 
his eleven-year-old boy to plow, because it costs $1.00 
a day to get some man to do the work. While he is 
putting $1.00 into his own pocket he is robbing that 
hoy of $10 in the shape of future earning capacity. 
Is that not high-handed robbery by a father of his 
own child? 

In the last legislature the minimum term was 
lengthened from six to seven months,—in other 
words, twenty days a year were added to the school 
life of 200,000: children. If time at school prop- 
erly spent is worth $10 a day, then that act of the 
legislature should add to the future productiveness 
of the commonwealth $10 multiplied by twenty and 
that product by 200,000, or $40,000,000.—Address. 


A BUSINESS VIEW OF ARITHMETIC* 
( VIIL.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


INTEREST. 
179. What is the interest on $100 for one year 
9 p. c.? 


*Copyrighted. 


180. What is the interest on $200 for two years 
at 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9 p. @? 

181. What is the interest on $50 for three years 
at 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 p. ¢c.? 

182. What is the interest on $100 for six months 
at 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 p. ¢.? 

183. What is the interest on $200 for six months 
at 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 p. ¢.? 

184. What is the interest on $50 for six months 
at 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 p. c.? 

185. What is the interest on $100 for three 
months at 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,-7, 8, and 9 p. e.? 

186. What is the interest on $200 for three, 
months at 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 p. ¢.? 

187. What is the interest on $100 for four 
months at 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 p. ¢.? 

188. What is the interest on $200 for four 
months at 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 p. e.? 

189. What is the interest on $50 for four months 
at 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7%, 8, and 9 p. ¢.? 

190. What is the interest on $100 for two months 
at 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 p. ¢.? 

191. What is the interest on $200 for two months 
at 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 p. ¢.? 

192. What is the interest on $50 for two months 
at 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 p. c.? 

193. What is the interest on $100 for one month 
at 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 p. c.? 

194. What is the interest on $200 for one month 
at 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 p.c.? 

195. What is the interest on $50 for one month 
at 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 p. ¢.? 


FOR ENGLISH LITERATURE STUDENTS. 


BY A. F. M. 


Here is a shelf on which a dozen volumes stand. They 
are plainly bound, and the contents may not all prove ex- 
citing, or even entertaining. They are by no means our 
favorite books, but each one of the twelve has some in- 
teresting story, if not in it, about it. Can you, after 
hearing the associations for which these are kept on the 
“euriosity shelf,” give to each work its title and name its 
author? 

No. 1 was written in a jail, and served to occupy and 
lighten the weary years of a long and unjust imprison- 
ment. Embodying the experience of an earnest man, it 


has helped many others, and has, perhaps, been read 
“more than any othe? book, except the Bible.” 

No. 2 was dictated in old age, poverty, and darkness, 
by one whose home life was sad and discordant with the 
grand spirit of the man and his poem. Although when 
it first appeared some critics said that it had “no merit 
save its length,” the work has not only lived, but is now 
“the sublime and immortal epic of the Christian world,” 

No. 3 was the result of one week’s hard work, and was 
written to defray the funeral expenses of her to whom 
the author once wrote: “You have been the best mother, 
and are, I believe, the best woman in the world.” 

Although No. 4 was written in cipher, for the pleasure 
of the author alone, and, for more than 150 years, re- 
mained a puzzle, it is now one of the chief sources of our 
information concerning the history of the times of which 
it tells. 

No. 5 was begun one cold, rainy summer, when a little 
group of gifted friends used to meet in the evenings 
around a cheery, open fire, and tell strange, weird stories 
of the supernatural. Of all the romances there planned 
and outlined, this was the only one finished and given to 
the world of fiction. 

No. 6 was taken by a friend and sold to a bookseller 
for a sum that paid the over-due rent of the thriftless 
author whose manuscript, “full of the soft sunshine and 
beauty of domestic life,” remained on the publisher’s 
shelf for two years. When at last the book appeared, it 
was an immediate success, and has ever since been in 
demand. 

No. 7 may not be worth much, from an historical point 
of view, but it brings to mind the brave, patient, cheer- 
ful spirit shown when the petted courtier and bold trav- 
eler became the accused traitor and weary prisoner. It 
brings to mind, too, a pleasant picture of the happy little 
prince who loved to visit that room in the tower, and for 
whose instruction and amusement the work was begun 
by ‘“‘the bird who was too fine for such a cage.” 

No. 8 is here because it was written to recommend and 
excite interest in a dull and prosy book, and so well did 
it do its work that there was an immediate rush and call 
for the hitherto unsalable edition, 

No. 9 brought its author a royai sum, and well was it 
deserved, for the book was the foundation stone of a 
noble monument of works that will always be a testi- 
mony to fine honor and heroic application. 

It was with great difficulty and only after many re- 
buffs and much disappointment that No. 10 found a pub- 
lisher. Even then it met with ridicule, and was, as its 
author said, “beyond measure unpopular.” But its in- 
fluence over thought has been great, and it holds its 
place among the valuable works of its age. 

No. 11 is a thin little volume, quaint and old. This, 
too, was written in prison, but it sings a sweet, glad, 
joyful song of hope and love, inspired by the beautiful 
girl who walked with her maidens in the gardens below. 

No. 12 is a reminder of the sad death of an honest, 
earnest scholar who, by too intense scientific and liter- 
ary application, finished this book only vo find health and 
mind giving way, and to take-his own life. 


THE LEADING GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 


Picturesque Geographical Readers, by CHARES F. KING. 


First Book: HOME AND SCHOOL. 


The type forms in geography. 240 pages. 
Over 125 illustrations. Price, 50 cents, 


net. 
> the Mississippi— Iron Furnaces and Oil This vi 
Second Book: THIS CONTINENT OF Fields—Chicago. 235 pages. 150 illus- = covers the requirements of admission to the classical course of 
Ip; 56 vey 
OURS. trations. Price, 56 conte, net A School Algebra Complete (Durell & Robbins ).............. 


The natural features of North America 
in general, including Yellowstone Park — 
Various peoples, industries, and points of 
interest outside of* the United States. 
325 pages. 175 illustrations. Price, 72 
cents, net. 


Third Book: 
Part L 


Through mills and workshops in New 
England — Among the Green Mountains — 
In New York and Washington. 240 pages. 
153 illustrations. Price, 56 cents, net. 


LAND WE LIVE IN, net. 


Ss. THOMAS, Superintendent of Schools, Ashland, Ohio: ‘‘ King’s Picturesque Geographical 
They invest with an inspiring charm what used to be the most 


Readers are a continuvus delight. 
irksome of studies to the youny pupil.” 


WILBUR F. GORDY, Principal North School, Hartford, Conn,: “Prof. King has seizeds 


upon essentials, and has prese.ted them in a most attractive way.” 


J. V. JACKMAN, Principal Bigelow School, Marlboro, Mass.: ‘ As I glanced over King’s 
NORTHERN EUROPE | thought it was one of the best books I had ever seen, and now that I have read 


it critically, | know it is.”’ 


Fourth Book: 
Part II. 


Along the Atlantic Coast — Florida — Up 


Fifth Book : 
Part III. 


Sixth Book: 


Denmark — Russia. 
200 illustrations. 


LAND WE LIVE IN, 


are likely to study. 


LAND WE LIVE IN, 


An Elementary Practical Arithmetic (Durell & Robbins )......... 35 cts. 
The Rocky Mountains and Pacific Slope — An Advanced Practical Arithmetic (Durell & Robbins )......... -. 65 cts. 
Ranches — Army — Navy — Alaska. 250 The last and best text-books in Arithmetic, 
pages. 168 illustrations. Price, 56 cents, A Mental Arithmetic soap 35 cts. 


NORTHERN EUROPE. 


The British Isles — Norway — me a A valuable subject, treated in a masterly manner by a practical teacher. 
350 pages. Over The New Ideal Copy Books (Laughlin) per dozen..... RARER ES © 75 cts 


Price, 60 cents, net. 


A POPULAR HISTORICAL READER. 


STORIES OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Teaching Lessons of Patriotism. 
Fine new illustrations by A. B. Suure. 


By N.S. Dopce. Cloth. 


40 cents, net. 


The Hearth and Home: “ Nobody knows better than the author how to make a good story out | 
Here are twenty-two such stories, and there is no better, | 


of even the dryest matters of fact. ° 
purer, more interesting, or more instructive book for children.”’ 


THE BEST BOOK FOR YOUNG READERS. 


IN THE DAYS OF ALFRED THE GREAT. 


By Eva Marcu Tarran, Ph. D., Instructor in History. English High School, Worces- 
Illustrated by J. W. Kennepy. 
The Outlook: * No tale of an imaginary hero is more full of interest and adventure than the life | 

| 


ter, Mas. Cloth. Emblematic cover. 


of England's greatest King.” 


Episcopal Recorder; ‘‘ A new departure in literature for the young which should have many - 


successors 


Universalist Leader; ‘ Every child of ten years should have a copy.” | 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


BOSTON, 


$1.00. 


A School Algebra (Durell & Robbins) 


This book contains, in addition to the subjects usually treated in a school 
algebra, the more advanced subjects required for admission to universities 
and scientific schools. 


Its success is already vom J attested by its extensive use in Pennsylvania, and 
its adoption for exclusiv 


Approved by township, city, and county adoptions. 
Benedict’s Primary Speller.... 
Benedict’s Advanced ses d bale 25 cts. 


No better books have been made for securing intelligent and correct use of the 
words of everyday life. 


Outlines of General History (Flickinger) .................. sh doles -- 50 cts. 
Especially adapted to the work of norma! students and reading societies. 

Flash-Lights on American History (Murphy )..... - 65 cts. 
It awakens a deeper interest in history and literature, 

A History of Pennsylvania (Shimmell).......... rere 90 cts. 
A book for every patriotic citizen in the Keystone State. 

170 pages. Price, The Pennsylvania Citizen ( Shimmell 60 cts. 

A standard civil government for Pennsylvania schools. 

Primary Ideal Music Book ( Sprenkel )............ 35 cts. 

Advanced Ideal Music Book ( Sprenkel ).......................000. 60 cts. 


The best public school music published, 


STANDARD HELPS FOR TEACHERS: 


The New Manual and Guide for Teachers ( Berkey) .................. 


Facts in Literature (Meese)............. 
Books ( With Answers): 
(1) Arithmetic, lv cts.; (2) English Grammar, 10 cts. ; (3) United States ; rener: 
History, 10 cts.; (4) Physiology and Physics, 10 cts. ; y Geography cad Chew 
cts.; (6) Rhetoric and Literature, 10 cts, OTHERS IN PREPAR ATION : 
Pupils’ Monthly Report Cards, per 100 80 


Write for descriptive circulars and special prices where books 
are ordered for exclusive use in all the schools of a district. 


R. L. MYERS & CO., Publishers, - 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


A Grammar Schoo! Algebra ( Durell and Robbins )................. 80 cts 


This volume contains only so much of the subject as pupils in Grammar schools 


- $1.00 


é use in all the public schools of Tennessee. 


> Harrisburg, Penn. 
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JOURNAL OF EKDUCATION. 


MESSRS. SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY bespeak for 
their publications the attention of all interested in edu- 
cation, modern and progressive. 
Within the current publishing season, we are adding half a 
hundred texts to our already extensive list,—these new books 
covering fields and subjects new as well as old. 
The new edition of our Brief. Educational Catalogue, list- 
ing many of the most popular and most progressive text- 
books published, will be sent upon request. 


FOR THE GRADES 


First Steps in Reading: Primer. Nor- 


mal Course in Reading 


By Emma J. Topp and W, B. Powetu. 
96 pp. Illustrated. 24c. 


Outlines in Nature Study and History 


By Annie G. ENGELL. 175 pp. 48ce. 
Springtime Flowers 
By Rutu Norcross. 91 pp. Illus- 


trated. 36c. 


Plans for Busy Work 


Edited by SARAH ARNOLD, Super- 
visor of Schools, Boston, Mass. Prepared 
by the Boston Primary ‘Teachers’ Associa- 
tion., Illustrated. 


Seven Great American Poets 


By Brarrice Hart. 3823 [lus- 


trated. 90c. 


The Silver Song Series. Latest issues 
1de. 


12¢. 


No. 2— For Second or Third Grades. 
No. 6 — For Sixth or Seventh Grades. 


No 12— Recreation Songs. 24e. 


The Beacon Song Collection. No. 2 


arranged by HERBERT 


Compiled and 
GricGs. 254 pp. 


American Inventions and Inventors 
By WititAmM A. ‘Mowry, Ph. D., and 


ArtHuR May Mowry, A. M. 298 pp. 
Illustrated. 65e. 

First Steps in Arithmetic 
By Evita M. Pierce. 160 pp. 


The Elements of Arithmetic 
By Evia M. Prerce, 149 pp. 386ce. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Introduction to the Study of Commerce 
By Freperick R. Crow, Ph. D.  Iilus- 
trated. $1.25. 


Business Law 
By THoMAS RAEBURN 
LL. B. Cloth 3867 pp. 


Elements of Ethics 
By Noan K. Davis, Ph. D., LL. D. 302 
pp. $1.60. 


Elementary Ethics 
By Noaw K. Davis, Ph. D., LL. D. 190 
pp. $1.20. 


An English Grammar 
By JAmes M. Mine, Ph. D. 
Half leather. 5c. 


The New Complete Arithmetic 
By Davip M. Sensenia and Rosert F. 
ANDERSON. 487 pp. 90c. 


The Elements of Vocal Harmony 
By Hueu A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc. 
#1.00. 


Highways and Byways of Music 
By Huan A. 152 pp. T5e. 


$1.25. 


384 pp. 


174 pp. 


THE SILVER SERIES OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEXT-BOOKS 


_ An Elementary Spanish Grammar 


By L. A. Lotsraux. Cloth. 200 pp. 90c. 


An Elementary Spanish Reader 
By L. A. LotszAux. Cloth. 162 pp. 90c. 


THE SILVER SERIES OF ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN CLASSICS 


Macaulay’s “Lays of Ancient Rome” 


Edited by DurrreLD OsBoRNE. Paper, 
25e.; cloth, 35c. 


Cooper’s “The Last of the Mohicans” 
Edited by Aanrs 8. Cook. Cloth, 50c. 


Pope's “The Rape of the Lock” 
Edited by AntHur W. H. Eaton. Paper, 
15e.; cloth, 25c. 


Wuitr, B. L,, 


SOON TO APPEAR 


FOR THE GRADES 
The Arnold Primer 


By Saran Louise Arnotp, Supervisor of 
Schools, Boston, co-author of “Stepping-Stones 
to Literature.” Cloth. 128 pp. Artistically 
illustrated. 


Asgard Stories 
By Mary H. Fosrer and Maret CumMINGs. 
Illustrated. 


Our First School Book 


By Carrik 8. Ferris. 112 pp. Illustrated. 


Songs of Happy Life, (Revised Edition.) 
The South American Republics 


By W. Fisher Marxkwick and A. 
SmitH. 3862 pp. 60c. The World and Its 
People Series. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Freshman English and Theme Cor- 


recting at Harvard College 


By C. T. Coprnanp, Lecturer, and H. M. 
Ripeovt, Instructor in Harvard University. 


High School Physiology 


By Cuarues H. Stowe tt, M. D. 
International Law, A Manual 


By GrorGe Fox Tucker, Ph, D., and 
GRAFTON Wixson, Ph. D. 


THE SILVER SERIES OF ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN CLASSICS 


Eliot’s “‘ SILAS MARNER.” Edited by C. L. Maxcy. 

Tennyson’s “ THE HOLY GRAIL.”’ Edited by Sornim 
JEWETT. 

POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS. Edited by Cuartes W. 


Kent. 


THE SILVER SERIES MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEXT-BOOKS 


AN ELEMENTARY FRENCH READER. By Gastron 
Douay. 
AN ELEMENTARY GERMAN 
ERICK Lutz, A. M. 
GERMANY AND THE GERMANS, 
MAN, A. M. 

Schiller’s “‘ DIE BRAUT VON MESSINA.”’ Edited by 
W. H. Carrorn, Ph. D. 

Manzoni’s ‘I PROMESSI SPOSI. (Abridged.) Edited 
by Morirz Levi, A. B. 

ZARAGUETA, Edited by Grorcr C. Howrann, A.M. 


SPANISH ANTHOLOGY. Arranged by J. D. M. Forn, 
Ph. D. 


READER. By Frep- 


By A. Lopr- 


Correspondence fegarding these, or any publications of the House, will be gladly answered. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, 


NEW YORK, 
219-223 Columbus Ave, 


29-33 East 19th St. 
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CHICAGO, 
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ATLANTA, 
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EDUCATION IN THE ORIEN?. 


[The following selection from the letter of a lifelong 
friend of the editor is of sufficient interest to warrant 


publication.] 
Damascus, Syria, April 23, 1901. 
My dear Winship: Thus far in my journeyings I have 
visited Gibraltar, Naples, Alexandria, Cairo, Luxor 
(Thebes), Assouan (First Cataract on the Nile), Port 
Said, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Jericho, Dead sea and 
the Jordan, Haifa, Nazareth, Tiberias and vicinity, Sea 
of Galilee, Beyrout, Baalbek, and this old city. Before 
me lie Constantinople, Rhodes and Smyrna, and Greece, 
Germany, and England, where I shall spend much time 
visiting schools and other institutions, educational and 
social. 
In the midst of sightseeing I have been able to visit 
some schools both in Egypt and Syria. The mission 
schools, of which there are many in both countries, are 
seeming to accomplish fairly well the ends for which 
they were founded. The German colony (Templar) 
schools in Paiestine are working on lines of the People’s 
schools of Germany, besides giving three or four years’ 
instruction in Arabic and French. These are all inter- 
esting to foreigners. But the schools which offer special 
attraction on account of their unique practices are the 
native or government schools. One of such schools I 
visited a few days ago, in which there were a head mas- 
ter and two assistants, one a boy of about fourteen years 
of age, and the other a man of middle age. The master 
was quite aged, and had a decidedly patriarchal appear- 
ance. As we approached him, a few words of explana- 
tion from my dragoman brought a smile of interest to 
his face, and words which, being interpreted, assured me 
that I was a welcome guest, and should be seated. The 
boys were naturally very curious in respect to the visi- 
tors, but entirely respectful. There were two rooms, in 
which narrow boards were used as seats before long 
desks just large enough to contain the small slate and 
book which each pupil used. In one of the rooms the 
pupils were engaged in learning to read, and in the other 
in writing from dictation. The ages of the pupils 
seemed to range from eight to fifteen. I sat where I 
could look into both rooms and note what was done, In 


the dictation lesson the word or words were spoken by 
the assistant in a loud tone once, Some of our teachers 
who place a premium upon inattention by several repe- 
titions might take a lesson from this. Three or four of 
the boys wrote upon small blackboards on the side of 
the room, and the others wrote on their slates. The 
master looked on and did police duty. One careless boy 
was roughly grabbed and put under the direction of 
another boy. Another boy was severely shaken and 
cuffed for looking at the visitors. Still another was 
struck upon the back for some offense. I wondered how 
and for what offense the instrument of torture within 
easy reach on the floor would be used. As we looked at 
the boys’ slates, the master assured us that a very small 
boy whom he brought forward could do better than them 
all, In the midst of the exercise the master asked, 
through the dragoman, how many days it had taken me 
to come to Syria, where I had been, and where I was 
going. He then directed one of his boys to roll two 
cigarettes for us, one of which the dragoman took. I 
ought to have taken the one offered me to show my 
American friends to what extent Oriental hospitality can 
be carried. I asked for an example of the memorizing 
of the Koran, which,d understood, was the chief business 
of the native schools. To my surprise and that of the 
dragoman, who had formerly attended such schools, we 
were told that learning the Koran by heart by pupils in 
general was now forbidden by the government for the 
reason that only those who were “cleansed” could hold 
in the memory the sacred words. Thus you see the re- 
form of abolishing memoriter recitations has reached 
even the Turkish empire. 

Before we left the room the dragoman told the master 
that I was seeking light in matters relating to education, 
and expatiated upon the wisdom of a government which 
would encourage the bringing in to its schools the results 
of the world’s experience. This implied compliment to 
him and his school may have accounted in part for the 
thrice-repeated salam which he made in bidding us adieu, 
in which he touched the floor, his heart, and his head 
with his hands, all of which I interpreted to mean that 
we had his profoundest good wishes and his thanks for 
the honor we had done him. + 

Later I may possibly give you further accounts of my 
visitations. Cordially yours, 

John T, Prince. 


Buy Beulah. 


COPPERS ARE ON THE BOOM. 

Statistics show that the supply of copper 
is not equal to the demand, consequently the 
copper mines have got to increase their produc- 
ticn, and as long as the present state exists, the 
price of the Copper will advance. Now is the 
time to get in and buy 


BEULAH STOCKS, 


and put your money into a safe, reliable invest- 
ment. 


The Beulah Copper Company 
owns 90 acres in the richest part of Battle Lake 
region in Southern Wyoming. Since its opening 
this district has been putting out a high-grade 
ore, which has steadily increased in value. Mines 
improving each day and will soon be 

PAYING DIVIDENDS. 


To facilitate operations the company offers a 
limited amount, of 
Treasury Stock at 50 Cents per Share, 
Par value $1, full-paid and non-assessable, carry- 
ing no liability. This opportunity will appeal to 
the conservative investor. Your money will be 
associated with ours in an industry that is in 


active operation. 
Write for particulars, and make drafts paya- 


ble to 


F. S. MORRISON & CO., 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
Suite B, 48 Congress Street, Boston. 


WITH 


of foreigners. 


\ ings by the author. 


author, and a few from drawings. 


Famous as a traveller and the author of 


Comprehensive and Authoritative 


CHINA AND THE ALLIES 


A MOST IMPORTANT WORK 


) | BY A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR 


“‘In the Forbidden Land.” 


269 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


5 full page Chinese prints, reproduced ' in their original colors 
and illustrating phases of the uprising, including various 
forms of torture devised by the Chinese for the punishment 


16 full pages in tints, illustrating important scenes in the war. 
48 full pages in black and white, from photographs and draw- 


200 text illustrations, mostly from photographs taken by the 


an impartial and masterly review of the recent military opera- 
tions in China and the events preceding them. 

was in Tientsin when it was taken, entered Pekin with the reliev- 

ing forces, and was the first European to enter the Forbidden City 

as a guest by the side of the Russian General. 

Holding no official position, and bound by no official etiquette, 


Mr. Landor 


tactics. 


In two large octavo volumes, each 6 x 9 inches in size, with 
a total of 136 chapters and 876 pages. 


Affords a comprehensive view of the whole Chinese difficulty, tracing the anti- 
foreign movement to its original sources, and following the progress of the allies to 
their settlement in Pekin pending the diplomatic finale still in abeyance. 


Shows the development and the true nature of the Boxer movement by transla- 
tions of the most interesting Boxer circulars and posters, as well as by the official 
records of the allied powers. 


Explains the use of hypnotism by Buddhist priests for the purpose of fanning 
into fury the rage of the people against the foreigners. 


9 Compares the allied forces in action and inaction in vigorous, unsparing phrase, 
presenting word pictures whose impartiality and truth are self-evident. 


Describes the American soldier in camp and action, with details of engagements 
in which our soldiers bore themselves with conspicuous bravery. 


Gives a Diary of the Siege of Pekin, with a wealth of incident and picturesque 
description that floods the scene with new light. 


Criticises Sir Claude Macdonald’s diplomacy and General Chaffee’s military 


T)iscusses looting impartially, and picturesquely describes the effect of greed 


he was perhaps the only eye-witness at liberty to report the whole 
of what he saw. Mr. Landor’s knowledge of the German, French, 
Italian, Chinese, and Japanese languages proved of the greatest 
value in enabling him to obtain information at first hand. 


upon the soldiers of different nationalities, including our own. 


Throws a new and impartial light upon the much vexed missionary question, and 
shows that Chinese hatred of foreigners, contrary to recent statements, embraces 
Americans as well as others. 


— 


All booksellers, or 


In two 8vo volumés, $7.50 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY. 


LITERATURE. 


The Riverside Literature Series. Over 150 issues of unabridged British and Ameri- 
can masterpieces. With Introductions, Notes, and Historical and Biographical Sketches. 
Bound in paper and linen at rrices from 15 to 75 ceuts, net. 


The Hiawatha Primer. Based on Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha, and designed for 
use as the child’s first book in reading. By Frorence Ho_proox. 147 pages; cloth, 
40 cents, net. 

The Riverside School Library. 
the most prominent educators of this country. 
Sketches, and necessary Notes and Glossaries. 
70 cents, net. 


Modern Classics. 34 volumes, pocket size. Each bound in cloth, about 300 pages, 
40 cents, net. The set, $11.56, express*unpaid, 


50 volumes of literature chosen with the advice of 
With Portraits, Illustrations, Biographical 
Bound in half leather at 60 cents and 


American Poems ;~ American Prose; Masterpieces of American Litera- 
Rady Masterpieces of British Literature. Complete selections. Each, 
-O0, net. 


Rolfe’s Students’ Series. 11 Volumes of Standard English Poetry. 
Illustrations. Each volume, 75 cents; to teachers, 53 cents. 


College Requirements in English. For “Careful Study,” for 1900, 1901, 1902, 
1903, 1904, 1905. 672 pages, $1.00, net. , 


Classic Translations. Students’ Editions of Bryant's Iliad, Bryant's Odyssey, Palmer's 
Odyssey, and Cranch’s Eneid. Each, $1.00, net. Also Palmer’s Antigone, More’s Prome- 
theus bound, and Harris’s Two Tragedies of Seneca: Medea; The Daughters of Troy. 
Each, 75 cents. 


With Notes and 


HISTORY AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


Fiske’s Civil Government in the United States. 
Frank A. $1.00, net. 


With Questions prepared by 


Fiske’s History of the United States for Schools. With Topical Analyses, 
Suggestive Questions, and Directions for Teachers, by Franx A. Hitz, formerly Head- 
master of the Cambridge (Mass.) English High School. $1.00, net. : 


RECENT EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. By J. N. Larnep, Editor and Com- 
piler of ‘‘ History for Ready Reference and Topical Reading.’’ With Topical Analyses, 
Research Questions, and Bibliographical Notes by Homer P. Lewis, Principal of the 
English High School, Worcester, Mass. Crown 8vo, half leather, $1.25, net. 


ENGLISH: COMPOSITION AND LITERATURE, 


By W. F. Wesster, Principal of the East High School, Minneapolis, Minn. Crown 8vo, half 
leather, 90 cents, net. A development of a paper on the study of English, including 
an outline of a course of study, presented by Mr. W. F. Webster at the Washington meet- 
ing in 1898 of the National Educational Association and recommended by the College 
Entrance Committee of the Association at Los Angeles in July, 1899. 


THE RIVERSIDE ART SERIES. 


Edited by Estette M. Hurwi. Issues of the Riverside Art Series for the present school year :— 


No. 5. Sir Joshua Reynolds (October) No. 7. Greek Sculpture (February) 
No. 6. Murillo (December) No. 8. Titian (April) 


Each issue, with 16 reproductions of representative pictures of the artist and interpretative 
text: Paper, 35 cents, net; cloth, 50 cents, net. Subscription price for the four issues 
in paper, $1.25; in cloth, $1.80. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF BIRDS. 


By Ortve Tuorne Miter. School Edition. With 8 full-page illustrations in color, and many 
other illustrations. Square 12mo, 60 cents, net. 


By Joun Burroveus. 


THE SECOND BOOK OF BIRDS: BIRD FAMILIES. 


By Ovive Tuorne Mitier. With 24 full-page illustrations, including 8 in colors, drawn by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes. Square 12mo, $1.00, net. Mailing price, $1.13, net. 


SQUIRRELS AND OTHER FUR-BEARERS. 

Notes on the more common small mammals. School editien. With 
15 full-page colored il ustrations from Audubon, and a colored frontispiece from life, 
Square 12mo, 60 cents, wet. 


EVERYDAY BIRDS, 
By Braprorp Torrey. With 12 full-page colored illustrations reproduced from Audubon. 
Square 12mo, $1.00. 
THE WOODPECKERS. 
By Fannie Harpy Ecxstorm., With 5 full-page colored p'ates and many text illustrations. 
Square 12mo, $1.00. 


IN PREPARATION: 


The Government of the American People. 
Professor Josern Scuarer, of the University of Oregon. 


An Elementary History of England. 


Tappan, of the English High School, Worcester, Mass. 


By *President Frank Srrone and 
To be ready in September. 


For Grammar Schools. By Eva Marcu 
To be ready in September. 


Descriptive Circulars of the books mentioned above, and of many others suitable for School, College, and Library use, will be sent to any address on application. Correspondence solicited. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston, 


85 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Brumbaugh’s 
Standard Readers 


By MARTIN G, BRUMBAUGH, Ph. D. 


Commissioner of Education for Porto Rico 


Adopted and largely used in New York City, Philadelphia, Atlantic City, 
Trenton, and other cities, in many towns, boroughs, and townships. 


Brooks’s 


New Mental 


Brooks’s 


Arithmetics | Brooks’s 


Algebras Famous Arithmetic 

Geometries ie The State Book of West 
Used all over the United Mathematics in 
States. 512, D>, sands of schools. 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks 


The handiest and most practical manual. 


Westlake’s Common School Literature 


Revised to January 1, 1898. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
614 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


THE WILLIAMS & ROGERS 
STANDARD COMMERCIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Especially adapted for use in Commercial 
Departments and Commercial High Schools. 


Following is a partial list of these publications: — 


Office Routine and Bookkeeping 
Bookkeeping avd Business Practice 
Three Weeks in Business Practice 


New Complete Bookkeeping 
New Introductive Bookkeeping 
Advanced Bookkeeping and Banking 
New Commercial Law 


Commercial Arithmetic 
Mental Commercial Arithmetic 


Business Correspondence 
Ne Pitmanic Shorthand 


Seventy Lessons in Spelling 


- For particulars regarding THE WILLIAMS & ROGERS PUBLICATIONS 


address 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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NEW YORK CITY. intendents that a teacher’s services for 
the year are “fit and meritorious” is a con- 
The board of education has at last found dition precedent to increasing said 
a solution for the confusing qucstion of} teacher's salary. This report being lack- 
properly paying the salaries of Brooklyn |ing in the case of the appellant, her ap- 
teachers and principals. In the other| plication was denied. 
boroughs salaries have been paid by| The application of Miss Kate BE. Hogan 
twelfths, but in Brooklyn the yearly |to be put on the eligible list of principals 
salary has been paid in ten equal install-/ was denied. Miss Hogan took the exam- 
ments. In order to secure uniformity, it} {nation for a principal’s license, but failed 
was necessary to change the Brooklyn /to pass. She filed a protest, and the board 
plan so as to make it uniform with that in/of examiners re-examined her papers 
use in the other boroughs. How to d0/ without changing the result. Her appli- 
this without involving loss to the teacher | cation was denied on the ground that the 
by one method, or to the city by another, | qecision of the board of examiners is not 
has been a problem under discussion for | sypject to revision. 
nearly a year. The plan agreed upon is/ The city superintendent has nominated 
as follows: “The Brooklyn teachers will! George Smith to succeed himself as ‘a 
be paid under their present system until | member of the board of examiners from 
September 30. Then the payments will be September 28, 1901. 
made in twelfths, This will be brought} wayor Van Wyck has appointed Charles 
about equitably in this fashion: The | pyize) a trustee of the College of the City 
salary paid to each teacher since May 


, . 3, /of New York for a full term of nine years 
1900, up to September 30, 1901, a period of ‘from July 1, 1901, to succeed himself. 
seventeen months, will be calculated. If| yy pytzel was graduated from the insti- 
the total paid exceeds seventecn-twenty- | tution in 1876, and since that time has al- 
fourths of two years’ salary under the) ways interested himself in the cause of 
Davis law, then, after September, the z 


public education, serving for some time as 
vhairman of the board of inspectors of the 
twenty-fourth school district before as- 
suming the duties of a trustee of the col- 
lege. 

Former School Commissioner Henry W. 
Maxwell of Brooklyn has promised to pro- 
vide for the collegiate education in 
Adelphi College of five students in the 
present graduating class in the Brooklyn 
training school for teachers; The candi- 
dates are to be selected by members of the 
faculty of the training school in accord- 
ance with conditions prescribed by that 
body, 

Walter B. Gunnison, principal of Eras- 
mus Hall high school, recently lectured at 
Cornell University before the department 
of pedagogy, his subject being “Some 
Problems in City School Administration.” 

A complimentary dinner is to be given 
to O. D. Clark, retiring president of the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, by the 
men of the association during the latter 
part of the month. 

A writer in the Brooklyn Eagle, in call- 
| ing attention to the ‘foolish red tape that 


binds and hinders the principal from do- 
ing effective work” in the borough of 
Brooklyn, enumerates the following list of 
clerical duties that a Brooklyn principal 
is called upon to perform. He must 
keep: — 

1. An alphabetical register of all the 
pupils, with date oi admission, age, resi- 
dence, parent's name, and grade, 

2. A discharge containing 
items. 

3. An admission book of the same sort. 

4. A book for waiting pupils, with 
similar entries. 

5. A book of cases of discipline re- 
ported, with complaint, complainant, and 
action. 

6. A book with all the addresses of 
, residences of the pupils in the school, ar- 
ranged according to streets, showing the 
room where the particular street and 
number has a representative; this list is 
to be corrected daily, so that the ad- 
dresses where contagious diseases exist 
reported daily by the department of health 


similar 


(Continued on page 26] 


amount of excess will be deducted, and 
payments in twelfths will be made. If 
the teacher has received less than this 
amount, whatever is owing to her will be 
added to her payments after September 30. 
In this way every teacher will receive in 


two years two full years’ salary from May 

3, 1900, under the Davis law. The ques- 6 

tion on the adoption of this plan will come Pencil Compass 

up at the next meeting of the board. 9 
No. 576. 


Some important rulings were made at 
the last meeting. The first was on the 
appeal of the music teachers of Brooklyn, 
who had asked that the city superintend- 
ent be estopped from examining their 
work as a preliminary to the renewal of 
their licenses, on the ground that their 
certificates were not subject to renewal or 
revocation. The board decided that, as 


and, in fact, had already been renewed, 
there was no grievance and no cause of . 
action. The appeal was therefore d's- desirable for school use. 
missed. 

The appeal of Helen W. Devoe that her 


was denied, on the ground that her ser- 
vices had not been approved by the : 

borough board of superintendents. While out easily. 
there was no implication that her services 
had not been satisfactory, under the Davis 
law the certification of the borough super- 


In introducing this Pencil Compass, we 
their licenses were in no way threatened, present an implement which will prove very 


It is made of highly finished nickel, 
salary be advanced to $1,260 per annum and has steel joints that will not wear 


The pencil attachment is secured by a 
lever, which makes it impossible for the 
pencil to slip. 

The practical advantages of this Com- 
pass will be readily seen, and its cheapness 
will make it. very popular. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 377-379 Broapway, New York. 


Thomas: Normal Training School 


FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHERS 
Prepares Supervisors and Teachers for Their Work 


Special courses are provided for those who desire to become proficien _ 

in Sight Reading. Chorus Conducting, Composition, Accompanying, Piano 
In addition to private work, there will be class work in 


Theory of Masic 

Harmony and . 
sight Singing 

Choras Directing 
and Practice 


Methods of Teaching 
alld. Vocal Drill 


History of Music 


Drawing and 
Physical Calture 
also taught 


forte, and Singing. 


A fine opportunity for practice teaching is given the pupil. 

Special attention is directed to the Correspondence Department. The 
course includes all branches taught at the school. A Special Course in the 
Correspondence Department, Elementary Piano Study, by Mrs. Jessie L. 
Gaynor, and an Advanced Piano Method by Emil Liebling, of Chicago. 

This Department was opened some time ago for the benefit of those 
engaged in teaching, and others who might find it impossible without great 
sacrifice to spend time and money to attend the school. 

Teachers who have taken this course have been successful in obtaining 
and holding positions. 


For further information address 


EMMA A. THOMAS, Directress, 
LOUIS K. THOMAS, Secretavy, 
550 Woopwarp Ave., Derrorr, Micu. 


—Lippincorrs LAweuace SERIES 


PATRICK’S 
LESSONS IN LANGUAGE 


I. Jt is definite in aim. 
| II. Word- study 
| presented. 
| IIL. The treatment of phrases and 
| clauses is simble and concise. 

IV. Zhe sentence-making exercises 
require the pupil to review, to think, 


| 
| 
| 


| 
is methodically 


to invent 

V. This book contiins more exer- 
cises requiriig the pupil to use language 
in the expression of original thought 
than any other first book. 


Lessons in Language is the 
most complete first book published. 
| It is graded for use in the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of 
graded schools, and for the third, 
| fourth, fifth, and sixth years of un- 
graded schools. 


12mo. 224 Pages. Full Cloth, Retail 
and Mailing Price, 40 Cents. 


PATRICK’S 
LESSONS IN GRAMMAR 


I. Minor grammatical facts, ex- 
planatory notes, and pedagogical sug- 
gestions are separated from the essen- 
tial text and given in notes. 


Il. Phrases and clauses do the 
work of nouns, adjectives, and adverbs. 


Ill. Zhe treatment of verbals is the 
simplest yet published. 


IV. Faulty diction, equivalent ex- 
pressions, and order have been given 
due attention. 


V. The constructive exercises com- 
pel the pupil to master the structure of 
the sentence. 


Lessons in Grammar presents 
the essentials of grammar in a direct 
and simple manner. It is graded 
for use in the seventh and eighth 
grades of graded schools, and for the 
seventh and eighth years of un--; 
graded schools. | 


Iz2mo. 232 Pages. Full Cloth, Rxtail 
and Mailing Price, 50 Cents. | 


in his high vocation. 


NEW ARITHMETICS 


Lippincott’s Mental Arithmetic - 
Lippincott’s Elementary Arithmetic 
Lippincott’s Practical Arithmetic 


HESE Arithmetics are what they assume to be—practical, as the teacher’s true as- 
sistants, bringing to his hand a full supply of definitions, inductive steps, illus- 
tracions, principles, analyses, processes, rules, and suggestions, needful to him 
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The Macmillan Company 
THE CHILD LIFE READERS 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL, formerly Supervisor of City Primary Schools at Brockton. Mass., and MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL. 


(Authors of the Blaisdell Speller) 


The Child Life Primer, Price, $.25 ATTENTION ts called to the 
artistic merit of the illustrations. 
Second Reader. Child Life in Tale and Fable, “ 35 mechanical fegtures of the series, 
° ‘ 4 3 + The covers are waterproof, and 
Third Reader. Child m Many Lands, .36 
Fourth Reader. Child Life in Literature, : .40 become soiled. 


THE CHILD LIFE READERS 


Have been Rapidly Introduced intp the 
Best Public School Systems of the 


NEW ENGLAND, BECAUSE | | 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC, are Interesting to the Child’ 
CENTRAL, and They are Graded to the Child’s Capacity 


The difficulty of finding these two important advantages combined in one series is, 


WESTERN STA TES to our mind, the explanation of the remarkable popularity of these Readers. 


TARR and McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


By RALPH S. TARR, B.S., F.G.S.A., AND FRANK M. McMURRY, Pu.D., 


Cornell University Teachers’ College, Columbia University 


The cost of a complete set for five grades will be Jess than that 


Physiographic facts about different regions are clearly presented. 
of any competing series. 


Physiographic conditions furnish the key to human industries, 
transportation routes, location of cities, ete. 


Second Book 
Home Geography and the Earth as a Whole. North America. 


For Early Grades. Price, 60 cents. For Intermediate Grades. Price, 75 cents, 


Third Book Europe and Other Continents: With Review of North America. Price, 75 cents. 


These books are based upon sound pedagogical principles, and 
are scientifically accurate in the presentation of their subjects. Their 
convenient form makes them easier for the pupil to handle, and far 
more durable than the old-style geography. ae 


First Book 


BOTSFORD’S HISTORY OF ROME 
BOTSFORD’S HISTORY OF GREECE 
COMAN AND KENDALL’S ENGLISH HISTORY 
CHANNING’S STUDENTS’ HISTORY rss: UNITED STATES 


ADAM'S EUROPEAN HISTORY 


The above group of histories, adapted to the needs of Secondary Schools, is conceded 
by prominent school men to be among the very best yet published. The books have been 
rapidly adopted by many of the high schools throuzhout the country. 


SOME OTHER NOTABLE BOOKS 


Bailey’s Botany. An Elementary Text-Book 
Tarr’s First Book in Physical Geography 
Tarr’s Elementary Geology 


66 Fifth Ave. “Lan E ; MA i: M I 7 D A N (; O M PA NY 100 Boylston St. 
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A Wholesome Tonic 


Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep, 
and have no appetite, #t imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name ‘‘ HORSFORD’s”’ on label. 


[Continued from page 24.] 
may be checked, and the pupil living in an 
infected house be excluded. 

7. A book of repairs wanted, arranged 
ander the heading plumber, carpenter, 
painter, sash and door, etc., as the case 
may be, and classified according to rooms, 

8. An account of all paper, text-books, 
and other supplies wanted, ordered, re- 
ceived, distributed, and on hand. 

9. A detailed record of the number and 
condition of text-books issued to each 
room, the number returned, lost, and worn 
out. 

10. An invoice of all school property 
whatsoever, and of its condition. 

11. An attendance agent account, show- 
ing names, ages, residences, parent’s 
name, and dates of truants and other ab- 
sentees. 

12. A record of the ratings of teachers’ 
ability as to their methods, interest, drill, 
skill in presentation, use of blackboard, 
control of class, self-control, use of voice, 
etc. 

13. A record of the time of arrival and 
departure of every teacher every day, and 
of the amount of lateness and absence. 

14. A record of the substitutes em- 
ployed each day. 

15. A separate record of teachers’ ab- 
sences each day, with the cause and the 
physician’s certificate. 

16. A record each week of children be- 
tween eight and sixteen believed to have 
gone to work, same to be reported to the 
superintendent. 

17. A daily record of every visit of any 
member of the school board, a superin- 
tendent, or any other persons. 

18. A separate record of the amount of 
service rendered by each teacher each 
month, and of her absences. 

19. A record of the payroll of each 
teacher each month, 

20. A record of the dates of appoint- 
ments, promotions, and transfers of each 
teacher. 

21. A daily record of the attendance in 
each room of boys and girls, the same to 
be filed with the city superintendent in 
duplicate monthly after being sworn to. 

22. <A daily record of pupils admitted, 
discharged, transferred, and promoted. 

23. A daily record of number of tardy 
pupils. 

24. A daily record of number of at- 
tendance postals sent home. 

25. A monthly report to the superin- 
tendent, four folio pages, averaging about 
1,500 entries per school. This report 
must prove vertically and horizontally. 

26. Term and annual reports of a 
similar, but more complicated, form. 

27. An average per term of from 400 
to 500 circulars, special blanks, written 
directions received from various superin- 
tendents, special teachers, supply agents, 
secretaries, and other officials of the 
board, the same requiring announcement 
to teachers, or the collecting, recording, 
and reporting of details. 

The article concludes: “I venture the 
suggestion that no principal can be alive 
buried under the leaves of statistics that 
now fall on him.” 

President Nicholson of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association announces part of the list 

of speakers for the coming convention as 
follows: State Superintendent Skinner; 
Miles M. O’Brien, president of the New 
York City board of education; Superin- 
tendent H, G. Emerson, Buffalo; Super- 


intendent Griffith, Utica; Professor De 
Garmo, Syracuse University; ' Professor 
White, Albany; Superintendent Edsall, 
Brooklyn; Dr. W. L. Ettinger, public 
school 1; Beverly A. Smith, public school 
81: and Thomas W. Churchill, H. E. H. 
S., Manhattan. 

Apropos of the rising generation: A 
youngster in one of the lower primary 
grades recently had a small rabbit given 
to him. His mother found him the next 
day on his knees, with the rabbit held be- 


fore him in both hands, and alternately . 


shaking it, and exclaiming: “Three times 
four.” “Twice five.’ ‘Four times six.” 
Shocked at this seemingly cruel action on 
the part of her usually gentle boy, she 
said: “Why, Harry, why on earth are you 
shaking that rabbit so? You'll kill it.” 
“Well,” replied Master Harry, “papa said 
this morning that rabbits multiply rap- 
idly, but I can’t make this one say a 


thing.” 


THE GRAPHITE AGE. 


The slate and pencil have gone forever, 
or ought to have gone, for there is no ex- 
cuse for their use, with the attendant 


noise and filth, and the blackboard is fast 
going into disuse by pupils, remaining, of 
course, for appropriate use by the 
teacher. 

In place of slate and blackboard have 
come paper, pads, tablets, and lead pen- 
cils. To-day it is one of the great indus- 
tries to supply paper in appropriate form 
and acceptable lead pencils for school use. 

It is said that the Creator has provided 
for every emergency that has arisen, and, 
in proof thereof, call attention to the fact 
that when the wood fuel supply was en- 
dangered, coal was developed, the oil, and 
then natural gas, always from resources 
stored up from the days of creation. The 
same is illustrated by the way in which 
tallow candles were supplanted by whale 
oil lamps, and these by kerosene, and this 
by electricity. In much the same way 
have inexpensive lead pencils of rare 
quality and equally inéxpensive paper 
supplanted the filthy slate and the dusty 
chalk. One needs to visit, the famous 
graphite quarries of Ticonderoga and the 
vast cedar swamps of Florida in order to 
fully appreciate the way in which nature 
has provided for the relatively enormous 
demand that is made to-day by nearly 
20,000,000 school children for a good lead 
pencil, one that is black, and not smutty, 
that will sharpen readily, and not break, 
and that is itself a work of art. Every 
teacher has at hand an object for a great 
lesson in art, industry, educational prog- 
ress, and creative foresight. Walton Day 
has written “The History of a Lead Pen- 
cil,” and though it is written from the 
point of view of the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, Jersey City, N. J., where are 
made more than 30,000,000 lead pencils a 
year, it is none the less valuable for gen- 
eral information, By the way, it is quite 
a fact that one company makes each year 
a lead pencil for every man, woman, and 
youth above twelve years of age in the 
United States. 


COMMON SENSE IN SCHOOL 
STATIONERY. 


Is it right to give scholars poor mate- 
rials, and expect them to do good work? 
Most schools are kept well abreast of the 
times as regards their text-books, and are 
also introducing up-to-date books of sup- 
plementary reading, and placing in their 
well-arranged, carefully heated and ven- 
tilated school buildings teachers of experi- 
ence and careful training, but oftentimes 
little thought is given to the quality of 
pencils, inks, and paper with which the 
scholars are expected to do good work. 
Many pencil tablets, especially those sup- 
plied by stationers, are made of a rough, 
spongy newspaper, to look as though great 
value was given for little money, but a 
child might as well be taught penmanship 
with a feather bed to practice on as to be 
expected to do neat work on one of these 
tablets. 

As a result of competitive bidding, much 
of the practice and examination paper also 
is soft and spongy, and frequently covered 
with fibres, or hairs, so that it ought to be 
shaved before it is put into the children’s 
hands. Every one knows the result of 
catching these fibres in the pen. 

The American Pad and Paper Company 
of Holyoke, Mass., use largely for their 
pencil tablets a ‘smooth-finished paper, 
which, while it does not give great bulk 
to the tablet, gives a hard, smooth ‘surface 
to write on, not raised so far above the 
desk as to cramp the position of the hand 
and arm. 

Their Educational and American Poets 
Series of covers, which latter have por- 
traits of Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, 
Emerson, and Whittier, with pictures of 


Has been rudely defined by some cynic 
as “slops and sweets.” And after all 
there’s more truth than poetry in the 
definition. Ice cream and cake may 
satisfy the palate, but they are far from 
| to the stomach, which requires 
that f be nutritious first and nice 
afterward. By careless eating women 
pave the way for stomach “trouble,” 
and its kindred miseries, 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery is confidently commended as a 
cure for diseases of the stomach and 
other organs of digestion and nutrition. 
By curing diseases which prevent the 
assimilation of food it enables the body 
to be built up and strengthened in the 
only way known to nature—by food 
digested and assimilated. 

“For twelve long months I suffered untold 
misery,” writes Mrs. Mollie Colgate, of Ran- 
dolph, Charlotte Co., Va. “No tongue could ex- 
press fhe pain that I endured before I com- 
menced taking Dr. Pierce’s medicine, I was 
not able to do anything at all. Could not eat 
anything except bread and tea—or if I did the 

’ top of my head hurt so it seemed it would kill 
me; with all that I could do it would burn like 
fire. But now, since using your ‘Golden Med- 
ical Discovéry’ and ‘Favorite Prescription,’ I 
can eat a little of almost anything I want, and 
can do a ;tood day's work as well as anybody 
can. Am better than I have been for years.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasamt Pellets cure 
sick headache. 


their homes, are particularly appropriate 
for school use. 

They also manufacture the Imperial line 
of school papers, for which they use a 
hard, well-finished paper, well adapted for 
both ink and pencil use, and carefully 
ruled in all the desirable patterns. 

They would be glad to furnish small 
sample books showing various papers and 
rulings in their line to those who are in- 
terested in improving the standard of 
school stationery. 


LARNERD’S GREAT WORK. 

I have often said editorially what I 
wish once more to reiterate, that Lar- 
nerd’s “History for Ready Reference” is 
by far the most useful four volumes on 
history ever written, better, in fact, than 
any other 100 books on history that could 
be gotten together. Indeed, I do not 
know of any way in which by the use 
of ten times the amount of time a stu- 
dent of affairs in general could get the 
same information. It is reliable, it.is 
universal, it is brilliant historical litera- 
ture. Beyond Webster’s latest Interna- 
tional Dictionary and Lippincott’s 
Gazetteer, there is no way in which the 
same money can do a high school or upper 
grammar grade so much good as to put it 
into these volumes. C. A. Nichols & Co., 
Springfield, have rendered the schools and 
scholars a great service by the publica- 
tion of this work. 


MENEELY BELLS. 


A bell needs to have as clear and musi- 
cal a tone as the human voice. To calla 
school together with a coarse, rude, 
rough-toned bell is as much out of char- 
acter as to invite one to call in fretful, 
peevish spirit. The schools have suf- 


fered, lo! these many years from Cheap, 
rasping, repellant bells, and all because 
the authorities did not know where to get 
a perfect, sweet-toned bell at a reasonable 
price. All this is now a condition of the 
past. The Meneely Bell Company, Troy, 
N. Y., make all varieties and sizes of bells 
for cathedrals, churches, and schools, and 
always from‘*genuine bell-metal, guaran- 
teeing that no other metal enters into its 
composition than the best pure copper 
and tin, which alone can produce a good 
ringing alloy. One should see the perfec- 
tion of their foundry, and know the fi- 
delity and character of the proprietors, to 
realize the kind of service they can give 
the public. In 1876 Mr. Meneely made 
the bell now hanging in the old state 
house in Philadelphia, a bell weighing 
13,000 pounds—1,000 pounds for each of 
the thirteen states. 

The Meneely Company takes pride in 
its work because of the great bells which 
were made long before the founder of this 
house was born, The Great Bell of Mos- 
cow is by far the largest bell in the world, 
weighing 440,000 pounds. The mere bell 
material cost $300,000, and $1,000,000 of 
jewels are said have been added to en- 
hance its value. There is a second bell 
of Moscow weighing 120,000 pounds. 
The Great Bell of China in Pekin weighs 
120,000 pounds. Vienna has a bell weigh- 
ing 40,000 pounds, France has one weigh- 
ing 36,000, and England has one weighing 
30,000 pounds. St. Peter’s in Rome has a 
bell weighing 17,500 pounds. The pride 
and glory of the past inspire the Meneely 
Company to do its best work. 


DON T WASTE 

Your money on fake hair tonics. Dr. 
White’s Electric Comb—patented Febru- 
ary 2, 1899—is the only safe, certain pro- 
tection against baldness, dandruff, and all 
diseases of the scalp. Worth its weight 
in gold. Send 50 cents in stamps for one 
NOW. Guaranteed. D. N. Rose, general 
manager, Decatur, III. 


BOSTON SCHOOL STATIONER 


The enterprise, wisdom, and tact of 
George F. King & Co., 38 Hawley street, 
Boston, have enabled them to become 
local leaders in school stationery because 
of the quality of their goods, the prices, 
and their prompt attention to customers 
and orders. They are making a specialty 
just now of nonpareil and gold-plated 
pens—not washed, but electro-plated with 
pure gold. They are also selling the 
Beacon pencil, with an ideally smooth 
lead, entirely free from grit, They are 
selling their highest-grade nonpareil pen 
for $1.00 a gross, and their golden pens 
for $2.00 a gross, while the best Beacon 
pencils sell for only $5.00. 


WANTED.—Neat people to talk to neat 
people about a neat article. Every one 
who dislikes dandruff and headaches buys 
one. Both troubles are impossible to 
those who use Dr. White’s Electric Comb. 
Patented February 1, 1899. Agents are 
wild with success. Cures all scalp ail- 
ments, and lasts a lifetime as a practical 
comb. Sample, fifty cents. D. N. Rose, 
general manager, Decatur, III. 


INDIVIDUAL APPARATUS 
LECTURE TABLE APPARATUS 


Physical, Chemical, and 
Biological Laboratories 
furnished with complete equipment. 


American Apparatus 
of our own make. 


Foreign Apparatus 
from the best European manufacturers. 


L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS CO., 


Scientific Instrument Makers, 


BOSTON, MASS, 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


FIRST STUDIES OF PLANT LIFE. 


By GeorGE Francis ATKINSON, Professor of Botany in Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. Illustrated. For introduction, 60 cents. 


In this new book is presented the really unusual and attractive combination of high scholar- 
ship and a rare felicity in writing for young people. The object in presenting these studies 
has been to interest the child and pupil in the life and work of plants. 


THE THOUGHT READER: Book I, 


By Maup Summers, Principal of the Goethe School, Chicago, Ill. Illustrated. 
For introduction, 30 cents. 


The ‘* Thought Reader” recognizes the thought as the reality, and the sentence as its out- 
ward expression. The material for thought is developed along three lines,—action sentences, 
games, and stories. The stories are based upon the thoughts and emotions which are intimately 
related to the child’s experience. 


WIGWAM STORIES. 


By Mary C. Jupp, Teacher in the Lincoln School, Minneapolis, Minn. For 
introduction, 75 cents. 


The author of this book has done a service to our American school children in bringing 
together in so attractive a form so much material that has been hitherto practically inaccessible 
to our boys and girls. The book is planned for a supplementary reader for the third and fourth 
grades in the grammar schools. 

Part I. gives sketches of the various Indian tribes, their appearance, manner of living, 
customs, etc. 

Part II. tells of their traditions and myths. 

Part III. is devoted to the Indian of to-day, his condition and his present beliefs. The 
book has an additional interest in being illustrated by Miss Angel de Cora (Hinook-mahiwi- 
kilinaka). 


MEDIAL WRITING BOOKS, 


By H. W. SHaytor and G. H. Suatruck. Books 1 to 8. For introduction, 60 
cents per dozen. 
In the Medial system the slant is sufficient for attaining the highest speed, while it does 


not depart from the vertical to such an extent as to interfere with legibility. 
Detailed information will be furnished by the publishers on application. 


COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. (Ready in July.) 


By Sara E. H. Lockwoop and Mary Atice Emerson, recently, Teacher in 
English in Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 

This work is planned to provide a course in English, adapted to the classical and general 

courses of study now followed in the best high schools and academies. It is in harmony with 


the best scholarship on the subject of composition and rhetoric and is eminently practical and 
teachable. 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


By Avsert F. BuatspeLt, author of “ Stories from English History.” Illustrated, 
Fort introduction, 60 cents. 
The book is intended for beginners and to be preliminary to a more thorough study in the 
higher grammar grades. The aim has been to interest boys and girls, and to avoid a mere 
compilation of facts. 


THE SCHOOL SPEAKER AND READER. 


By Witiiam DeWitt Hype, President of Bowdoin College. For introduction, 
80 cents. 
This book has been prepar. d to meet the needs of those schools that feel that there is still 


an important place in their work for oral reading and for speaking. It is composed of short, 
bright, rousing, telling speeches, essays, and verses, simple in style and interesting in matter. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers. 


BOSTON. 


SAN FRANCISCO. ATLANTA. 


NEW YORK. 
DALLAS. 


CHICAGO. 


COLUMBUS. LONDON. 


Mitchell’s School and College Speaker. 


By Prof. Witmor B. Mircuety, of Bowdoin College. ci+ 358 pp- 12mo. 

$1.00, net. 

The essentials of elocution, together with selections which exemplify the 
various elements of expression, and at the same time appeal to students—those which 
present a vivid picture, tell an interesting tale, deal with a concrete situation, or ad- 
vocate principles and policies fervently and eloquently. Many of these selections are 
new; they deal with live subjects. 


Edgren and Burnett’s French and English Dictionary. 


By Prof. Hsatmar Epcren, of the University of Nebraska, and Percy B. 

Burnett, of the Chicago High Schools. xvi+1,252 pp. 8vo. $2.50 retati. 

Pronunciation is indicated with the greatest care, not by transliteration, but by 
the use in doubtful cases of diacritical marks, representing actual French sounds. 
The system is simple, and requires no knowledge of phonetics. Another new feature 
is the brief indication of the etymology of every French word, together with the date 
of its earliest occurrence. In extent the vocabulary will be considerably larger than 
that of any other moderate-sized French dictionary, including many rare words and a 
large number of recent words. ‘ 


Oman’s History of England. 


760 pp. 12mo. $1.50. 

George A. Williams, Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H.: ‘‘I read it through 
in connection with my class in English History last falt, and found it the most satisfac- 

tory short history of England I have seen, and I have seen a good many. It is inter- 

esting in style, and gives a comprehensive view of the great movements culminating 


) 
\ in the England of to-day.” 


Pancoast’s Standard English Poems. 


) 
SPENCER TO TENNYSON. Selected and edited by Henry S. Pancoasr. 
xxiii+749 pp. 16mo. $1.50. 
| Thomas R. Price, Professor in Columbia University: ‘‘{ do not know where 
) else, within the limits, to find so delightful a selection of noble poems.” 

Samuel Thurber, Girls’ High School, Boston: ‘* Challenging comparison (as 
a text-book), it easily takes first rank. . . . Surely nobody is using a book of this 
scope quite so good as this.” 


Henry Holt Co. 


Remsen’s Introduction to the Study of Chemistry. 


By Pror. Ira Remsen, of Johns Hopkins University. xix+435 pp. 12mo. 

Revised and enlarged. $1.12, net. 

The resetting of this book from new type has given opportunity for a thorough 
revision, in which the recent developments of the subject have been utilized, the 
quantitative experiments more strongly accentuated and the modern theory of solution 
presented in an elementary form and applied to the treatment of certain classes of 
reactions. The book is in successful use in more than a thousand of the best Amer- 
ican high schools and colleges, has passed through several editions in English, and 
has been translated into German, French and Italian,—an unprecedented record. 


Johnston’s High School History of the United States. 


By ALexanper Jonnston, revised by Pror. Witttam MacDonatp, of Bowdoin 

College. xvii+612 pp. 12mo. $1.25, net. 

This book seeks to meet modern high school needs, without sacrificing the essen- 
tial and well-known characteristics of the original History of the United States for 
Schools. Besides modifications in detail throughout, many important topics have been 
expanded, and new topics added, including a full account of the McKinley Adminis- 
tration and the Spanish war. Much of the matter has been regrouped into periods, 
and each chapter has been supplied with topics for further study and with a brief 
bibliography of the more helpful references, with critical comments. 


Thomas’s Practical Germ2n Grammar. 


For Schools and Colleges. By Carvin Tuomas, Professor in Columbia Uni- 


versity. x+4ll pp. 12mo. $1.12. Supplementary Exercises, 35 cents. 


The essential, every-day facts of the language on which the student needs to be 
drilled, with abundant exercises, consisting of Reading Lessons and Colloquies, simple 
in character, genuinely interesting, and written in natural, idiomatic German. 


Starr W. Cutting, University of Chicago: ‘An easy first in the line of guides 
for elementary instruction.” 

Charles B. Wilson, University of Iowa: ‘‘The best working German Gram- 
mar in the English language. . . . It presents living German.” 

Carl F. Lange, Manistee (Mich.) High School: ‘* After two years’ test, I find it 
clear and well adapted to pupils of the average High School age. With it more rapid 
results can be obtained than with any uther grammar.” 

Walter R. Newton, Phillips (Andover) Academy: ‘ It stands well that final 
test of every text-book—classroom use.” 
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JUST ISSUED. A 


NEW EDITION OF 


Webster’s International Dictionary. 
Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 


A Dictionary of English, 
Biography, Geography, 
Fiction, etc. 


New Plates Throughout. 


Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph. O., LL.D., United States Commissioner 


of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists and editors. 


Rich Bindings. 


2364 Pages. 


Every School and Teacher 
Should Own a Copy of 
the New Edition. 


5000 Illustrations. 


bear testimony to its superior excellence. 


THE FAVORITE WITH EDUCATORS. _, 


Dr. J. M. Green, President N. E. A.—I am familiar with the International and it gives 
entire satisfaction in the New Jersey Normal School. 


N. C. Douzherty, Life Director N. E. A.—Webster’s International is the standard dic- 
tionary in the schools of Peoria, Ill., and we have placed a copy in each school. In so doing, we 


Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph. D., Member Executive Committee N. E. A.— I have 


examined with great care your new edition of the International and find it in all respects satisfac- 


tory 
accuracy, clearness, and practical valve. 


I have had occasion to use it frequently and have been more than ever impressed with its 


Charles M, Jordan, President National Council. — I am much pleased with the Inter- 


national Dictionary. It is the standard in the Minneapolis Schools. 


CAUTION! 


of a smaller book. 


All so-called Webster’s Dictionaries nut hav ng our name on the title pages, 
or not bearing on the back of the title-page our authority for publication, are either cheap re- ( WEBSTER'S 
prints of an obsolete book (the Unabridged of 1847) or are unauthorized and unreliable issues ' 


NTFRNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


With Scottish Glossary. 


1100 pages. 1400 illustrations. 
Specimen pages, etc.,of both books sent on application. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, . . 


Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. 


Size, 7x 10x 2% inches. A new work, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


(Continued from page 11.) 

probably be in force, which will also pro- 
vide against inefficient teachers remaining 
in the school system. Those not doing 
good work will be notified of their stand- 
ing, and their position will be considered 
on probation for a certain time. If they 
do not improve, they will be dismissed at 
the option of the superintendent. 

Radical changes in the use of substi- 
tutes have been inaugurated, and the 
number of cadets employed has been 
limited to one for every school of less than 
700 membership, and two for schools of 
greater attendance. Heretofore some 
schools have had five or six cadets, while 
others have had none. 

Hereafter teachers of German and 
manual training in the elementary grades 
will be required to have both a normal 
school training and will have to be com- 
petent to teach any branch in the school 
curriculum. In the high schools the 
teachers of modern languages, who have 
heretofore been special teachers of their 
subjects, will be required to take an ex- 
amination equivalent to that taken by 
teachers in other branches, and they will 
be placed on the same footing as other 
teachers. 


During the past year the normal] school, 
which has heretofore conceded favors by 
force of circumstances, is now placed on a 
good basis. No teacher is to be given a 
position in the school or a certificate to 
teach, except on the recommendation of 
the superintendent of schools and the 
principal of the school. All candidates 
for entrance to the school must submit to 
a physical examination. Departments of 
English, German, and a department of 
manual training have also been added to 
the studies taught. An additional prac- 
tice school has been provided, and oppor- 
tunities for thorough training have been 
increased. 

In the matter of text-books the board 
has cut down the fumber of arithmetics 
from five to three, and eliminated a su- 
perfluocus grammar. It has also voted to 
furnish free text-books in the first four 
grades. Reform in this direction has 
barely begun, however, as certain adop- 
tions of the past two or three years have 
to be allowed to stand until the legal 
limit of three years is passed, before 
which no change may be made. 


As far ‘as it has been able to do so, the 
board has shown good faith and an earn- 
est desire to improve the school system 
and put the education of the young on a 


purely professional basis. Of course 
many needed reforms are beyond the 
power of the board to effect. The system 


is handicapped by being give insufficient 
money with which to properly maintain 
the schools. It is the victim of a vicious 
system of aesessment, the value of which 
fluctuates with each year and each board 
of assessors. New expenses are forced on 
the school system without financial pro- 
vision being made for them. There is no 
stability in the sum appropriated for 
teachers’ salaries, and the unrest conse- 
quent to uncertain salaries is unavo!ld- 
able. The superintendent is not recog- 
nized in the statutes, and the present 
charter, from which the board derives its 
power, is nearly thirty years old, and is 
utterly inadequate to the demands of the 
new ideas in education or to the wants of 
a city which has increase! tenfold in 
population. 

June 23, 1901, 


James J. Sayer. 


THIS ISSUE. 


Friends of the Journal will rejoice with 
us that this number contains more adver- 


tising than any former issue of the Jour- 


nal has contained and that since March, 
when George M. King, our new manager 
of the advertising department, took 
charge of the work which William E. 
Sheldon laid down with his sudden death 
on April 19, 1900, there has been no week 
in which the business of his department 
has not been well in advance of that of 
previous years. Better than this is the 
fact that in 1900 the subscription depart- 
ment was so far in advance of previous 
years that it was regarded as phenomenal, 
and not likely to be increased upon this 


year, but for the first five months of 1901 
the subscription department has made a 
substantial advance on the record of 1900. 
This has been due, not to new methods, 
but to the good words spoken by our 
friends, the regular subscribers. Success 
begets success, and the Journal, in the 
editorial and business department, will 
continue the work with greater zeal than 
ever. 


LOOK AT YOUR COAT COLLAR. 

Covered with dandruff, as usual. That 
means a diseased scalp. Dr. White’s 
Electric Comb will soon cure that. The 
only patented comb in the world. Every 
one who has used it is wild with delight. 
Only 35 cents and 50 cents each. D. N. 
Rose, general manager, Decatur, III. 


SCHOOL STATIONERY. 


With the departure of slates and slate 
pencils from the pupil’s desk, and with 
less blackboard work by the pupils, the 
question of school stationery, as well as 
that of lead pencils, pens, and inks, be- 
comes of prime importance. Many cities 
and towns are being practically swindled 
by buying of local dealers or of manufac- 
turers who have neither skill nor equip- 
ment for providing what is needed. A 
great firm like the Acme Stationery Com- 
pany of New York City, that has from the 
first made a specialty of school stationery, 
can provide anything needed at the lowest 
price, and can deliver promptly. Super- 
intendents, principals, and teachers can 
always do best by ordering of some such 
house as the Acme. 


BEULAH COPPER COMPANY. 

F.S. Morrison & Co., 48 Congress street, 
Poston, are handling the Beulah Copper 
Company’s stock, and every Indication 
points to this as a genuine working mine. 
The Boston Transcript, which is as reli- 
able and uninfluenced a publication as 
there is in the country, had this to say of 
this mine recently: 

Many of the readers of the Transcript 
are interested in the Beulah copper mine 
of Battle Lake, Wyom. There are also 
some of the citizens of this city interested 
in the same property. Your correspond- 
ent received a letter from the superin- 
tendent a few days ago, in which he stated 
that a strike of about eighteen inches of 
high-grade ore had been made a few days 
before, and eight feet farther on in the 
tunnel two and one-half feet of good con- 
centrating ore had been opened, These 


discoveries were made fully sixty feet 
before the main ledge for which the tun- 
nel is driving. four hundred feet beyond 
there is another strong ledge which out- 
crops on the surface. The property o1 the 
company consists of five claims well lo- 
cated in this rich copper region, in which 
are such mines as the Ferris-Haggerty, 
the Portland, the Hercules, and others 
which are already great shippers, although 
the camp is not more than two or three 
years old. 


COSY CORNER. 


L. C. Page & Co., 200 Summer street, 
Boston, have made a great hit in their 
“Cosy Corner Series” of charming stories 
of information for children in school and 
out. It is a deserved tribute to the merit 


of thé books that several states have put 
practically the whole series on their 
school reading circle or library list. 
“Helena’s Wonderland,” by Frances H. 
White, is as sweet in every way as “Alice 


in Wonderland,” though it is not at all 
like it. “Farmer Brown and the Birds,” 
by Frances Margaret Fox, is an equally 
fetehing little book. Indeed, the entire 
six books are filled with information so 
woven in delectable story form that every 
child is fascinated with the book. Many 
schools are using the “Cosy Corner Se- 
ries’ for supplementary sehool reading, to 
the great delight of the children, who 
appreciate the beautiful binding, as well 
as the abundant illustrations. 


WANTED.—Ladies and gentlemen to 
introduce the ‘hottest’? seller on earth, 
Dr. White’s Electric Comb, patented 1899. 
Agents are coining money.” Cures all 
forms of scalp ailments, headaches, etc., 
yet costs the same as an ordinary comb. 
Send 50 cents in stamps for sample. D. 
N. Rose, general manager, Decatur, III. 


It is better to steal an egg than a hen, 
because the egg does not cackle, but few 
thieves appreciate this fact. 


T 


Awarded Gold Medal at Paris Exposition, 1900 


SPECIAL OFFER 


6 to 8 times this size, 


Pharaoh’s 


Sistine Madonna. 


No orders by mail for less than 
25 pictures. 


Shepherdess 


We want every one who sees this advertisement, 
and who has not our Catalog, to know 


The Perry Pictures! 


Send two 2-cent stamps at once and mention Journal 
of Education, and we will send you our Catalog and 
these five beautiful pictures on paper 54x 8: 


Christ and the Doctors 
Jungfrau 
Countess Potocka 


Horses 


The Perry Pictures are on paper 5% x 8 inches 
an‘ are published at 


ONE CENT EACH 


120 for $1.00. 


Beware of Imitations. 


The Perry Pictures, Extra Size. 


FIVE CENTS EACH 


for five or more. 
On paper 10x12. 


Postpaid. 


Send 50 cents for these ten, or 25 cents for any five. Call them Set 105: 


Golden Stair 
St. Mark’s 


Spring 
Shepherdess 
Queen Louise 


Pictures in Colors 


End of the Journey 


Reading from Homer 
The Deer Pass 


Niagara Falls Lost 


Birds, Animals, 
Fruits, Minerals, &c. 


Two Cents Each. | se" ast 


THE PERRY ART BOOKS. 


25 cents each. 


ALBUMS 
FOR TILE PERRY PICTURES, 
GO cents, 90 cents, $31.00, and $1.40. 
Address 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
Box 110, 


Tremont Temple, Boston, 
76 Fifth Ave., New York, 


THE PERRW MAGAZINE. 
Monthly, except July and August. $1.00 per 
year. It teaches how to use pictures in school 
and home; contains sketches of the lives of 
great artists and descriptions of their paintings, 
ete. Every number beautifully illustrated. 


MALDEN, MASS. 
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Nearly Every City Board of Education 


AND 


Country School District 


Stands in need of 


Additional Hducational Aids and Apparatus. 


The Saving Effected 


By the Adoption and Use of the 


‘HOLDEN SYSTEM PRESERVING BOOKS” 


si LEATHERETTE, WATER-PROOF, GERM-PROOF BOOK COVERS, 
SELF-BINDERS, 4x» TRANSPARENT PAPER, 


For zuside’ as well as outside protection, 


Will give your Board the Necessary Money. 


When you Consider the Great Number of 
Beneficial Results from the Use of this “System,” 


The Experience and Hndorsements of 1800 School Boards, 
And the lasting Gratitude of the Taxpayers, 


You will understand our attitude in so 
persistently calling your attention to our articles. 


Reduce your Annual Outlay for Replenishing Text-Books, 
Increase the Life of the Text-Books 40 Per Cent. to 60 Per Cent., 
Follow out the Natural Laws of Cleanliness in the Schoolroom, 


BY HAVING 
EVERY BOOK COVERED WITH A FRESH, CLEAN 


COVER BEFORE BEING TRANSFERRED TO THE 
NEXT SCHOLAR --- OVERCOMING THE CHIEF OB- 
JECTION TO FREE TEXT- BOOK LAWS. 


We extend a cordial invitation to all to visit our exhibit at Alzgh School, Detroit, and 
Hotel Cadillac, during N. E. A. Convention. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Salt Lake City. 


in June.) 
in June.) 


(Ready in July.) 


The Holton Primer, by M. ADELAIDE Hotton, Supervisor of Schools, 


This Primer is unique among books for Primary Reading. 

Rand-McNally Elementary Geography. (1901 edition.) 
Rand-McNally Grammar School Geography. 
Revised by CuHartes R. Dryer, Head of the Geographical Department 
in the Indiana State Normal School. The 1gor edition of these 
geographies includes the new census reports and the latest geographical 
information known to the scientific world. 
Language Through Nature, by H. Avis Perpug, the Keith School, 
Chicago, and Sarau E. Griswoip, the Chicago Normal School. 


Four Old Greeks, by Jenniz Hatt, Chicago Normal School. 
Classic Myths, by Mary C. Jupp, the Lincoln School, Minneapolis. 


Child Stories from the Masters, by Maup MENEFEE. (Ready in July.) ‘ 


108 pages. 25 cents. 


(1901 edition.) 


(Ready in July.) 


(Ready 


(Ready 


CHICAGO. 


OUR MAPS TELL THE TRUTH 


and well made. 


FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Our imprint on maps, globes, and ‘atlases has been a 
guarantee that they were accurate, down-to-date, 
This guarantee is still good. Our 
maps are constantly undergoing revision. 
maps and new editions which we have recently 
issued contain the latest census reports and indicate 
the most recent changes in the Map of the World. 


The new 


RAND, McNALLY and COMPANY, Publishers. New york. 


OUR BOUK TABLE. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Daniel Putnam, LL.D., Professor of 
Psychology and Pedagogy in the Michi- 
gan State Normal College. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: American 
Book Company. 300 pp. Price, $1.00. 
The arrangement of material and the 

make-up of the book are specially attrac- 
tive to student and teacher. Each chapter 
has a summary, which makes it easy for 
either student or teacher to satisfy himself 
how clearly the teaching is understood. 
The appendix contains many practical sug- 
gestions as to simple experiments and 
tests, as well as advice about apparatus. 

Dr. Putnam has long taught psychology 
in the Michigan normal school, with the 
good of the student as a teacher in mind. 
He has never taught psychology for the 
fun of teaching something wonderful and 
mysterious, but rather with a view to help- 
ing young men and women teach school 
more efficiently. The book is written 
from the same point of view. 

This work is equally well adapted for the 
general reader and for the student. It 
presents in simple and direct language a 
clear exposition of the generally accepted 
principles of psychology. The existence 
of an entity which may properly be called 
the mind or soul is recognized; while, at 
the same time, the physiological aspects of 
psychology receive due attention. ‘A chap- 
ter is devoted to the moral nature and 
moral law, the evil effects of hypnotism 
are clearly indicated, and the subject of the 
emotions receives more attention than is 
usual. 


GUZMAN EL BUENO. Por Don An- 
tonio Gil y Zarate. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by Sylvester 
Primer, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Price, 80 cents. 

“Guzman el Bueno” is a characteristic 
Spanish drama, with a mingling of the 
nineteenth century romanticism and the 
vanishing classicism of the early ’forties, 
when it was written. It is the masterpiece 
of its author, and an excellent representa- 
tive of the modern Spanish drama. The 
plot of the play is historical. Guzman el 
Bueno is a favorite Spanish hero. He 
earned his fame and the devotion of his 
countrymen by his loyalty to king and 
country, and particularly by choosing of 


two sacrifices, that of his son rather than 
of his beloved city. Out of this dramatic 
event the author has made his play, one 
that appeals both to the heart and to the 
head. It is poetically written, balancing 
the romantic against the classic quality of 
the drarna. The notes adapt it to practical 
school use. 


NEW MANUAL AND GUIDE FOR 
TEACHERS. By J. M. Berkey. Har- 
risburg: R. L. Myers *& Co. Cloth. 
131 pp. 

This is the most complete, all-round, 
valuable book for grading schools and 
manual for teaching all branches that has 
been prepared in so compact a form. It is 
prepared by one who has had marked suc- 
cess as a county superintendent, and also 
as a city superintendent, who is also a 
careful student of the ways and means of 
other successful educators, and, at the 
same time, a wise experimenter along con- 
servative lines. This book is indispensable 
to any young or slightly experienced 
superintendent, to all school directors who 
care to know anything about the working 
of schools, to all teachers who are looking 
for something more comprehensive and 
clear than anything they now have. These 
conditions make it a most helpful book for 
teachers’ reading circles. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY OF HU- 
MANISM. By Henry Wood. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard, Cloth. 320 pp. Price, 
cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 

Here is a book on political economy 
that is genuinely sane and interesting. 
Oue finds here what he needs and desires 
if he seeks an intelligent treatment of the 
problems of labor and capital in all their 
relations to each other and to every phase 
of modern society. It is refreshing to find 
a well-equipped man with convictions 
without that over-weaning conceit which 
makes many books of this class intolerable. 

If there 1s one place above all others in 
which tangential notions are unpardon- 
able, it is in the consideration of the prob- 
lems of human life in business and society, 
and yet here have often been found the 
very teachings which do violence to the 
universal sense of wisdom, 

Entirely aside from the sanity of Mr. 
Wood's treatment of these problems, there 
is rare merit in the form of presentation, 
especially in the short chapters in which 
each topic is explicitly treated, so that, 


CARD. 


essrs.L. C, Page & Company will take pleas- 8 
ure in sending, upon request, a catalogue of their 
publications, containing lists of juveniles, etc., 


especially adaptable 


for SUPPLEMENTARY 


READING and SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


200 Summer Street, 


NEW ENGLAND BUILDING, 


Boston. 


while they all bear upon one another, each 


is practically independent. It is, above 
all, a safe and interesting book for school 
use, and for teachers, who ought to know 
the best thought on business and social 
problems. 


BUSINESS LAW. By Thomas Rae- 
burn White, B. L., LL.D. Boston: Sil- 
ver, Burdett, & Co. 

“Business Law” is a text-book to intro- 
duce into advanced elementary schools and 
into colleges the first principles of com- 
mercial law. Every student who takes up 
active affairs after school or college. life 
ought to be equipped with a primary 
knowledge of the law that governs the 
business relations in which he will have to 
bear his part. This is not the technical 
law, which decides momentous issues, but 
the common-sense law, upon which all 
business associations rest. Professor 
White has so clearly made this distinction, 
that this book, which he has designed for 
a text-book, is simple, clear, and lucid;. 
free from technical language, but thorough 
and plain and elementary. The book does. 
not propose to take the place of a lawyer, 
but, rather, to educate the young man to 
know when he-needs a lawyer. He is 
much less likely to need one when he enters 
into a contract, understanding the respon- 
sibilities which he takes upon himself, the: 
liabilities to which he is bound to sub- 
scribe, by the very nature of a contract; 
or how to use bills, notes, checks, and 
drafts; the distinction between partner- 
ship, corporation, and stock company as- 
sociations, and essentially the form of all 
such business agreements. This is\ what 
Professor White’s book teaches, and it does 
more—it makes these principles both clear 
and interesting, while it introduces a dis- 
ciplinary study into the curriculum of the 
general college. Professor White is lec- 
turer on law in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Roland P. Falkner, Ph.D., associate pro- 
fessor of statistics, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


A READER IN PHYSICAL GEOG- 


RAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. By 


Richard Elwood Dodge. New York: 

Longmans, Green, & Co. 240 pp. 

Mr. Dodge of the Teachers’ College is 
well equipped for geographical work, and it 
is fortunate that so important a departure 
as the making of a supplementary reading 
book on physical geography should be done 
by one of his scholarship, literary taste, 
and pedagogical instinct. His facts can be 
relied upon. The selection of material used 
and the winnowing of the portions that 
can be omitted is safely made, while the 
writing for young children to read is more 
skillfuily accomplished 


The book has an introduction by 


than would be; 


thought possible by those who only know 
of physical geography from the scientific 
standpoint. The chapters are of suitable 
length for class reading. 

The book is good for supplementary 
reading, but it is much more than that, it 
is a good text-book in physical geography 
for lower grades. It is one of the best 
contributions to geographical literature in 
recent months. 


A HISTORY OF CHINESE LITERA- 
TURE. By Herbert A. Giles. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. ; 
“A History of Chinese Literature” is 

published in the “Literatures of the 
World” Series, edited by Edmund Gosse. 
This English treatise of the subject has 
the honor to be the first attempt, in any 
language, to give an historical survey of 
Chinese literature. This book comes, 
therefore, to fill a unique and a very much 
desired place. It is a most thorough- 
going and scholarly work for the limits of 
one volume. The subject is divided by 
dynasties, and Dr. Giles gives much trans- 
lation, rather than much comment, to 
show the character and progression of this 
literature, going back six centuries before 
the Christian era. Most of the transla- 
tions are his own. The literature of China 
is as original and interesting as the other 
features of that country, and Dr. Giles’ 
work is as entertaining for the general 
reader as for the student. 


A NEW BEGINNER’S LATIN BOOK. 
By J. C. Hoch, Ph.D., and O. F. H. 
Bert, B.S. New York: Hinds & Noble. 
Price, 80 cents. 

The authors of this “New Beginner’s 
Latin Book” have had strictly in mind the 
“beginners” themselves, i. e., the young 
pupils to whom Latin is probably their 
first acquaintance with a language not 
their own. They have, therefore, made 
the way straight, omitting, just as far as 
possible, devious excursions into excep- 
tions and irregularities. The feature of 
grounding by constant drill and repetition 
is noticeable from the first. Not many 
words, but much use of them, is the prin- 
ciple, turning them into the various forms 
of construction. Emphasis is still further 
laid upon this by review lessons in vo- 
cabulary. The construction of the sen- 
tence is first made clear and plain before 
the pupil is taught to differentiate the de- 
clensions. 

With the first declension the pupil learns 
the place and use of the case forms in the 
sentence, and when he takes up the other 
three declensions, he has only to bear in 
mind the changes in ending. This makes 
the translating very clear. The variations 
of case forms come later, of course. Par- 
ticular attention is given to that great 


clading the Senate and the House of Representati ves? If you send, 


DO You KNOW that Paul’s Choice I)aks are adopted 
by all the U. 8. Governm: mt Departments, 
1.00 to our nearest branch office, in N. Y. City, Philade phia, Pa. 


(one each fluid, erimson, mucilage). 


Boston, Mass., Baltimore, Md., 8t. Louis, Mo., Chicago, Ill., or Buffalo, N. Y., we will deliver to any local Ex- 
press Co. | Paul’s No. 6 ex. + So a enameled tray and three automatic Paul’s Safety Filled Ink Wells 


ASAFETY BOTTLE AND INK CO., 270 Washington St., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Has the STANDARD DICTIONARY been so 
highly honored in all countries? — 

Did the late Queen of England order it for the 
royal library at Windsor? ? 

Did the President of France present a Sevres vase 
to the publishers? 


WHY did the Sultan of Turkey confer a decoration in honor of the Standard Dictionary? 
WHY have nearly all the great rulers of Europe procured the Standard Dictionary? 
WHY have many experts of the United States Government declared it their favorite 


authority ? 


WHY have professors of all the great’ Universities and Colleges proclaimed its su- 


periority? 


WIY have the press and public of the whole English-speaking world joined in giving highest praise to the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary? 


WIIY is the sale of the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary rapidly approaching a ha 


million copies ? 


WHY IS [Tf EVERYWHERE CONCEDED THAT THE 


BECAUSE 


vocabulary terms. 


. 


Finally, why should YOU have a copy in your home, your office, your study? 
BECAUSE It is the best guide to the correct use of words in English speech and 

writing ; giving tens of thousands of nice discriminations in the meanings of 
words ; explaining and illustrating the use of prepositions; correcting faults in pronunci- 
ation and diction, and presenting accurately and intelligibly the standard of English 


It contains 79,000 more words than any other dictionary of the English 
language—179,000 more than any single-volume dictionary—in all 304,000 


The Sun, New York, says: “As regards its vocabulary, this dictionary far surpasses all of its 


ivals. 
ie The Athenwum, London, says: * Its vocabulary is the most encyclopedic ever compiled. 
EXAMPLES OF CORRECT AND INCORRECT USES OF WORDS, 
Hope is made up of expectation and desire; we may desire what we do not expect; we 


“Everybody who pretends to believe in Christianity is a hypocrite.” — An infidel editor 


criticising Dr. Sheldon. 


Accidentally true! One “ pretends to believe”’ when he professes what he does not 
believe; shams; feigns; hence is a hypocrite. 


BECAUSE It is the most convenient dictionary for practical use, the most common 
meaning of the word being given first; then, in their order, the rarer and 


obsolete meanings. 


The etymology is given last. 


The Atlantic Monthly, Boston, says: ‘ This simple change is so admirable, so truly popu- 
lar, that it is astounding it has never been thought of and put into play before.” 


BECAUSE 


It is a work throughout‘of 250 of the world’s leading scholars and special- 
ists in all departments of knowledge. 


The Critic, New York, says: ‘* No dictionary ever bad so many or so able editors.” 


The Independent, New York, says: ‘‘ They represent a greater variety and a larger amount 
of expert ability in all departments than was ever before assembled on any one dictionary.” 


BECAUSE A new and valuable system of group indexes enables any one to find thou- 
sands of words and definitions in the Arts, Trades, Sciences, etc., that 
otherwise could not be located except by one already familiar with them. 


The New York Tribune says: ‘An extremely interesting feature of the dictionary is the 


table under notable words.”’ 


The Graphic, London, says: “ If the reader requires a word, and can not recall it, he has but 
to turn to the branch to which it belongs, and the chances are that he will find a list of the princi- 


pal terms used in the trade or business.” 


We want every Journal of Education reader to know more about this great Dictionary. 


SEVEN CENTS A DAY WILL BUY IT. SEE WHAT THIS INQUIRY COUPON WILL BRING YOU FREE! 


We request every Journat or Epocarion reader who has not already a copy of the Standard Dictionary to mail us 
the ‘Inquiry Coupon,” opposite, and let us send him a handsome pamphlet containing the exquisite full-page plate showing 
the radial sections of 20 different kinds of typical woods in their natural colors ; containing also several other full-page plates 
and sample pages, with full information concerning the Standard Di@tionary, and our easy payment plan which enables 


any one to own the Standard Dictionary at a1 expense of less than 7 cents per day. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


speech as used in the most refined circles. 


Is the most complete, most reliable, most authoritative, most convenient Dictionary of the English language in existence? 


may expect what we do not desire; we hope for what we both desire and expect. 


Do not say: ’m a new beginner.” 


will come, providing it does not rain. 


* Finally he grew worse, and then he died.”” “I 


The Atlas of 


BECAUSE The many full-page colored plates, and the thousands of smaller illustra- 
t 


ions are marvels of exquisite art work and definite value. 


the World, with ¢8 pages of the best colored maps, is a most practical and useful feature. 
The Review of Reviews, London, says: ‘ The colored plates are truly masterpieces of 


lithographic art,” 


Disputed spellings and pronunciations have been dealt with by the leading 
BECAUSE philologists and masters of English in the American, English, Canadian, 


Australian, and Indian Universities. 


The New York Observer says: ‘So thoroughly have disputed spellings and pronunciations 
been dealt with that we have a concensus of the best judgment of the English-speaking world.”’ 


BECAUSE The proper use of capitals has been indicated, and the compounding of 
words has been, for the first time, reduced to a scientific system. 
The Atheneum, London, says: treatment of compounds ts systematic and satisfactory.’ 


BECAUSE There are innumerable othe 


which distinguish the Standard Dic 
place it far ahead of all others as THE dictionary for all people. 

The New York Herald says: “It is admirable from every point of view. 

satisfactory ana most complete dictionary yet printed.” 
The St. James’s Budget, London, says: ** Tae exc 
that whatever migit be said of them there would be as muc 
ext:avagance of praise 
is but to repeat the obvious.” 


is perfect in form and scope is not 
dictionary of the English language 1 


r exclusive merits and practical conveniences 


tionary Latest Subscription Edition, and 


It is the most 


ellences of this book are so bewildering 
h remaining to be said. To say that it 
, and to say that it is the most valuable 


Date 


USE THIS INQUIRY COUPON. 


GENTLEMEN: ‘ 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION readers containing colored plates 


and full particulars of the Standard Dictionary. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
30 Lafayette Place, New YORK. 


Please send me the booklet offered free to 


Address 


stumbling block, the subjunctive mood. 
It is not introduced until the indicative of 
all four conjugations has been mastered; 
then it receives thorough treatment and 
drill. The perplexing conditional is 
taught by diagram; finally, tables of de- 
clension and of conjugation summarize 
and sort out the difficulties in a plain and 
obvious manner. The sentences, whether 
original or from classic authors, are all 
made steps to an early and ready reading 
of Latin prose. 


LIGHTS TO LITERATURE. Books 
Three and Four. By Abby E. Lane, 
Principal Carter School, Chicago. Cht- 
cago: Rand, MeNally, & Co. Illus- 


trated. 

The selections in these carefully-graded 
books are from well-known gifted writers 
for children, and the best of their writings 
are chosen. Aside from the masters usu- 
ally found in such collections, such as 
Wordsworth, Shakespeare, Stedman, Low- 
ell, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Emerson, 
Whittier, and Bryant, there are others 
from Dinah Maria Mulock, Clara Doty 
Bates, Alice Carey, James Whitcomb 
Riley, Frank Dempster Sherman, Jean 
Ingelow, Elizabeth Harrison, Celia Thax- 
ter. Joel Chandler Harris, Hans Christian 
Andersen, Robert Louis Stevenson, Louisa 
M. Alcott, Lydia Huntley Sigourney, 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson, William Blake, 
George MacDonald, Phoebe Carey, and 
Mayne Reid. 

Great care has been exercised in the 
choice of selections and in the grading, so 
that the books are admirably adapted to 
their purpose. 


MR. CHUPES AND MISS JENNY. 
The Life Story of Two Robins. By 
Effie Bignell. New York: The Baker & 
Taylor Company. Price, $1.00. 

_ Let this sweet little “life story” come 

into every home and every school, and 

read it to every child, even down to the 
little kindergarten baby. Every bird lover, 
old or young, will love it, and to read it is 
to be a bird lover forevermore. It is like 

a visit to the woods when you are in the 

house, and helps and teaches when you are 

in the woods to seeing and feeling and 
loving them. The feeling of tenderness 


for birds and bird-life that it appeals to 


gives it a mission like that of “Black 
Beauty.” It is beautifully illustrated with 
photographs. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE FORM WORK IN 
ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. By 
W.N. Hailmann, Ph.D. Boston: C. C. 
Birchard & Co. Cloth, 60 pp. 
Colored designs. Price, 50 cents. 

Dr. Hailmann has made a delightfully 
clear, definite, logical, scientific book on 
grammar school geometry, and the pub- 
lishers have made the most beautiful text- 
book on geometry that has as yet been 
made. It is a great problem to know how 
to teach geometry in the grammar grades 
so as to be of genuine advantage to those 
who go no farther, and no disadvantage 


to those who go on to the high school and 
college. It looks as though Dr. Hail- 
mann had made this combination satisfac- 
torily. 


STRANGE PEOPLES. By Frederick 
Starr, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Illustrated. 
196 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

This is one of the best departures in 
schoolbook making. The recent severe 
arraignment of the present geography 
teaching, though naturally sadly over- 
drawn, voices a general conviction that 
geography must represent life, and not be- 
come a museum. In maps and illustra- 
tion nothing would seem to be left to be 
desired; the same may be said of the phy- 


sical features. The next departure must 
be with life,—the life of all characteristic 
peoples,—and Professor Starr has the first 
adequate conception of their need, and in 
his “Strange Peoples” has met the demand 
as far as he goes perfectly. The book is 
interesting in every page, and instructive 
in every paragraph. 

The book includes accounts of peoples in 
all the continents and great islands of the 
globe, and gives, not only the chaacteris- 
tics of the great divisions of the human 
family, but also the striking traits and pe- 
culiarities of the different tribes in their 
social, domestic, and religious life. Pro- 
fessor Starr spends much of his life among 
the people whom he describes, and is an 
accurate observer and deep student. His 
narratives have the convincing and posi- 


no other work. 


The 
will have a 


Revised and Enlarged Edition 


ARNED’S HISTORY FOR 
READY REFERENCE ~ 


% UP-TO-DATE 
* NEW PLATES 
NEW MAPS 


N° other work has so fully met the claims of its 


SPRINGFIELD, 


received from the most cultured people of all professions, as Larned’s 

FOR READY REFERENCE. 

This work has been subjected to severe ordeals, has endured every test, and is now 
justly regarded as the greatest historical work of modern times. ; 

t is not history by one man, at one time, in one style, and from one point of view, but 
history in the exact language of the best historians. 
specific quotation and distinct reference. : 

A system is given to the great body of history, and its Inter-Relations are shown as in 
Its pages also represent the literature of history, while its plan of Ready- 
and Cross-Reference is unique. a 

Great labor has been spent in a complete revision of the work, enlarging its scope and 
bringing history down to the new century by the addition of a sixth volume, so that the work 
now embraces not only all that its thousands of readers have hitherto so heartily appreciated, 
but also the last five years of the world’s eventful history. 

The volumes will embrace many new maps made = 
and the East Coast of China, Alaska, Australia, Africa anc 
ica, also our new possessions in the West Indies and the Pacific Ocean. 
yanish-American imbroglio, the British and Boer controversy, and affairs in China 
ull and impartial treatment from official sources that will never be surpassed. 
Write for sample pages and full information. 


Ghe C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Six Imperial Volumes 


ublishers, or merited the 


It opens up over 12,000 volumes in 


ressly for this work, namely: Asia 
the Boer Republics, Central Amer- 
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Long Distance Tel. 2271. Cc. F. HAMMETT, Pres. 


HAMMETT 
School Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS, 
BLACKBOARDS | LIQUID SLATING 


of Wood, Cloth, Slate, for Blackboard 
Hyloplate, and Paper. Repairing. 


— DEALERS IN — 


Every Article needed in any department of 
School Work. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


tive authority of the eyewitness, and give 
his readers a feeling that they actually 
know the peoples whom he describes. 

CLASSIFIED READING BOOKS 

FOR THE SCHOOL, THE LI- 

BRARY, AND THE HOME. Witha 

Full Bibliography of Education. By 

Isabel Lawrence, St. Cloud Normal 

School. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bar- 

deen. Published by him at 50 cents. 

423 pp. 

This book is a good contribution to the 
cause of better reading in the schools and 
the better study of educational problems. 
Any book of this kind first challenges 
vour admiration, and then awakens a feel- 
ing of disappointment. You wonder how 
any one could have had the patience to 
examine all the books, and make com- 
ments on each, and then, as you read more 
closely and see so many of your own fav- 
orite authors and works omitted, and then 
note how widely the author's estimate 
differs from your own, your faith is 
shaken, but when viewed as a message to 
the teachers, you are more than satisfied 
with the extent of the work and the gen- 
eral judgment. It is impossible for such 
a work to be in any sense complete, or for 
its estimates to be more than the author's 
incidental judgment, and vet the wonder 
grows, as you use the book, that it is so 
complete, and that the estimates are so 
generally wise. 

Unfortunately, the book starts off with 
“Ten Preferred Standards,” which is the 
most treacherous ground in the whole vol- 
ume. “Why this? Why not that?” will 
stir any one to his deepest prejudices, and 
the disappointment here does not vanish 
for many a day. It was needless reckless- 
ness on the part of the author to hazard so 
much at the outset. 

As soon as one realizes that this is really 
the only seriously weak spot in the book, 
and that this has absolutely nothing to do 
with the mission of the work, he settles 
down to the enjoyment of the excellent 
classification of the book, and to its great 
usefulness to all teachers who have occa- 
sion to consult libraries in the study of 
professional topics. There are fifty-six 
pages devoted to books on nature study, 
and yet it omits several of the most impor- 
tant works on this subject, which is in- 
evitable in a book made up largely from 
publishers’ catalogs, and by one who is 
far removed from the great libraries. 
There are fifty-two pages on English; 130 
on history; ninety on geography; forty on 
child study; and thirty on pedagogy and 
psychology. 

This is the most helpful book of the kind 
yet prepared, and must be in every public 
and professional library and upon the desk 
of every teacher who thinks of indulging 
in research along any professional lines. 
There are many more books in every de- 
partment than any teacher can consult, 
there is no book not worth consulting, and 
the notes make it possible for one to know 
which books will contribute to the fund of 
information he seeks. Miss Lawrence is 
to be congratulated upon the preparation 
of such a book, and the school world is 
more to be congratulated. 

THE BOY GENERAL. A Story of the 

Life of Major-General George A. Cus- 

ter. Edited by Mary E. Burt. New 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 
60 cents. 
“The Boy General” is the story of the 


campaign life of Maior-General Custer 
from the expedition into Texas until his 
death on the battlefield of Little Big Horn. 
The story, by Mary E. Burt, is edited from 
Mrs. Custer’s “Tenting on the Plains,” 
“Following the Guidon,” and “Boots and 
Saddles,” and prepared for children’s 
reading at home or in school. The story 
of the opening up of the Northwest is a 
thrilling one, and with the leadership of 
such a general, and such a man as General 
Custer, it is both noble and glorious. It 
is a chapter in United States history that 
hitherto has not had much attention in the 
schools, but it is well that this little book 
should be the first to teach that chapter. 
For Mrs. Custer was in the midst of the 


experiences she describes, and in her chap- 
ters they are present history, not past, 
Every expedition lives again in her pages. 
The chanters chosen by Miss Burt are ad- 
imirably selected and arranged, making a 
vivid, continuous narative of the essential 
events of the Northwestern campaign. 
But, as the editor says in her introduction, 
“It is an invaluable accessory in teaching 
history and geography. But the greatest 
value of the book lies in the fact that its 
pages teem . . . with lessons in manliness, 
and they mean more than dates and statis- 
tics.” 


RELIGION IN LITERATURE AND 
RELIGION IN LIFE. _ By Stopford 
A. Brooke,*M. A.. LL.D. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

These two papers by Stopford Brooke 
are a foreword of the higher ethics that 
the new century promises. Watchman, 
what of the night? The day dawns! And 
religion in literature and in life are to be 
great kindling forces in that new day—‘a 
new and passionate form of it’—‘a uni- 
versal religion.” This religion is not to 
burst upon us in a brilliant blaze, but is to 
dawn out of all that this past century has 
given to make for light—all the passion of 
its poetry, all the knowledge of its scien- 
tists, all the vision of its philosophy. The 
spirit that has been the inner conforming 
power of the great movements of the 
nineteenth century is now about to appear 
as the outer controlling power of the 
twentieth, shaping “into outward life the 
spirit of God within us.” We get a far 
look ahead as we read the little essays, a 
deep look into our own personal respon- 
sibility withal, whether we are to speak 
the word in literature, or only to live the 
life that literature will speak for us. In 
either case, in a few very brief, succinct 
pages we get a wonderfully clear under- 
standing of the literary forces of the last 
century, and their bearing on each other 
and on the great principle which is the 
subject of these essays, and which it cer- 
tainly behooves us all to know, if we are 
to teach, or even just to read and write. 


THE QUINCY WORD LIST. By 
Frank FE. Parlin, Superintendent of 
Quincy, Mass. New York: The Morse 
Company. Cloth. 108 pp. Price, 24 
cents. 

Mr. Parlin has gotten together a thor- 

oughly sensible list of words, making a 

school speller which must appeal to every 

school man and woman who desires to 
have the children spell correctly the words 
he uses, and who has no ambition to have 
them spell either cantankerous or un- 
familiar words. There are more than 

6,000 words, every one likely to be in com- 

mon use, and arranged as he will meet 

them in real life. I am glad to have a 

book made as a speller for teaching spell- 

ing. There is a fascination in the classi- 
fying of words as to their relations, and it 
is not certain that the “correlation” does 
not compensate for the violation of grad- 
ing. Be that as it may, the time has come 
to have a list of all words likely to be in 
general use—as we have it here—and to 
have a perfect grading as to difficulty—as 
we have here. If this book does: not give 
great advantage in securing correct spell- 
ing, it will be a great disappointment. It 
may be an epoch-making book. The old 
books similarly erranged were neither well 
graded nor confined to sensible words. 

jut think of a spelling book of 6,000 

words, made by the Quincy superintend- 

ent of schools from words actually in use 
in Quincy! 


Tyngsboro-Tewksbury 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
1 this heading are solicited from sc hoo] author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 24-28: National Anapeiation of Elo- 
cutionists, Buffalo. 
June 26-28: Arkansas Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Little Rock. 
June 27-29: Eastern Manual Training As- 
sociation, Buffalo, N. Y. 
June 26-28: Southern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Du Quoin. 
June 27-29 : Eastern Manual Training Teach 
ers’ Association, Buffalo. 
July 5—6 : New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. 
July 2-4: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation, Philadelphia, 
July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Saratoga, N. Y. 
July 8-12: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Detroit. 
August 12-23: New Hampshire Summer 
Institute, Plymouth. 
Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 
November 28-29-30: The South Central 
‘Missouri Teachers’ Association, Moun- 
tain Grove; W. H. Lynch, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


State Superintendent of Schools Stetson 
has issued the following circular to the 
teachers of the state: — 

Augusta, June 3, 1901. 

The places of holding and the dates for 
the first sessions of the summer schools 
for the present season are as follows: — 

Waterville, July 15; Fryeburg, July 16; 
Foxcroft, July 22; Presque Isle, July 29; 
Yort Kent, August 5. Each school will be 
in session two weeks. 

Instruction in pedagogy will be given 
by Charles H. Albert of the state normal 
school of Bloomsburg, Pa.; in elementary 
psychology by Dr.**Willard S. Small, 
Clark University; in nature study by 
Principal W. lL. Powers, Gardiner; in 
arithmetic and language by Principal F. 
A. Parsons, Malden,. Mass.; in primary 
methods by Miss Elizabeth Hall, princi- 
pal of the Lewiston training school; in 
music by Miss Edith M. Carr, Detroit, 
Mich.; in penmanship by Miss M. B. 
Dolan, Brookline, Mass.; in geography by 
E. L. Getchell, Cambridgeport, Mass. 

No charge is made for tuition in these 
schools. Those who intend to teach in 
the near future and those who desire to 
become more useful to the children placed 
under their instruction are urged to at- 
tend one of these schools and study the 
latest thought on methods, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


AYER. Superintendent J. Asbury Pit- 
man was umanimously re-elected superin- 
tendent of Marlboro publie schools June 
7.——Junius C. Knowlton, for several 
years superintendent of schools in the 
district, has ac- 
cepted a position as teacher in the Win- 
chester school in New Haven, Conn. 

ORANGE. The school committee have 
elected Charles L. Curtis principal of the 
high school. Mr. Curtis is principal of 
the Richards high school in Newport, N. 


Shorthand for 


High Schools 


QUICKLY LEARNED EASILY 


READ . RAPIDLY WRITTEN 


New Presentation of Benn Pitman Phonography. 


25 PER CENT. 


TIME SAVED 


over the ordinary Shorthand Course, by 
studying the WORD METHOD as given in 


Barnes’ Shorthand for High Schools 


The Best for Court, Convention, or Amanuensis Reporting. 
Stenographers can read and transcribe each other's notes. 


Worthy of general use.’”’ 
Albany, N. Y. 


“1 read and write six systems of shorthand, but I have yet to see the work on shorthand that can 
compare with your Shorthand for High Schools.”—M. Whitmore, Whitemore Com. School, 


Passaic, N. J. 


Price, $1.25 


— William J. Milne, Pres. of New York State Normal College, 


ARTHUR J. BARNES, Publisher, Century Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WHY DO YOU TRY 


To keep your eyeglasses clean with a soiled and 
sweaty handkerchief, or 

anything you can lay yuur | 

hands on, when you can 

have one of these beauti- 

right into your hands by ‘“ fs 
wall, postpaid, for only she GEM 
25 OTS., stamps or cur- Eyeglass Cleaner, 
rency. Agents Wanted. Sampleand terms, 25 cts. 


J.J. YOUNGJOHN, M’f'r, 293 Congress St., Boston. 


For schools or home study. Spelling, Letter 
Writing, Typewriting, English, Shorthand, Com- 
mercial Law, Pocket Dictionary, 
Bookkeeping, and Business Practice.  Illus- 
trated Catalocue free. Address 
& THE PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK COMPANY, 
22 SUPERIOR ST., CLEVELAND, OHI . 


+ 
} HAVE YOU SEEN OR HEARD OF 
KING’S Celebrated 


Vertical Pens? 


Superior to all others. 


Manufacturing Stationers and 
Dealers in School Supplies, 


38 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


+ 


Send for samples and prices 
aml give them a trial. 


Lady or Gentleman 
to travel and ap- 
point agents for our 


cane rb line of publi- 


cations. Absolutely 
no canvassing re- 
$780 Per YEAR 


AND EXPENSES 
absolutely guaranteed, Address 
Colonial Publishing Co., Dept. C 10, Chicago. 


oe 


fl 19000 Questions 


Moritz’ 1000 Questions. For the Entrance Exam- 

inations to the New York High Schools, the 

Normal College, College of City of N Y., 

St. Francis Xavier ( ollege, West Point, An- 
napolis, and the Civil Service. 30 cents. 

to same. 5O cents, 

ecent Entrance Examination Questions. Yor 
the New York Normal College, the College 
of the C ity of New York, St. Francis Xavier's 
College, Columbia ( ‘ollege, the High Schovis 
Regents’ Examinations, West Point, Anna. 
polis, and the Civil Service. 30 cents, 

Answers to same. 50 ents, 

How to Prepare for a Civil Service FE vamina- 
tion, with recent Examination Questions and 
the Answers. 560 pages. 2.06 

Craig’s Com. School Questions with Ans. 81.50. 

Henry's High School Questions with Ans. %1.50. 

Sherrill’s New Norm. Questionswith Ans. $1.50. 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 


4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, New York City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 
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Wu. He will begin his duties in Orange 
in the fall term, to sueceed Arthur Web- 
ster, who has resigned to accept the 
-uperintendency of the schools of Erving, 
Wendell, Shutesbury, and Leverett. 

WESTFIELD. The school authorities 
nave elected to the teaching force at the 
nich school Miss Margaret B. Randal. 
' | teach English, Latin, and elocu- 
tion, and perhaps other studies. Miss 
Randal was educated at the Hannah 
seminary in Los Angeles, Cal., Oberlin 
College, and at the Emerson School of 
Oratory. 

CARDNER. The following teachers 
have been elected by the school board: 
\esistant at high school, Miss Anna 
(‘ross} principal at  Prospect-street 
«hool, Miss Elva MelIntyre; principal of 
Chestnut-street school, Miss Edith Archi- 
bald. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW BRITAIN. The graduation ex- 
ereises at the New Britain normal school 
were held June 21. The principal address 
was delivered by Professor John N. 
Tyler, of Amherst College. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


ROCHESTER. The school board of 
Rochester has sustained Dr. Charles B. 
tilbert to the extent of electing, at his 
suggestion, Miss Ada Van Stone Harris 
of Newark as supervisor of primary 
schools and kindergartens, and Miss 
Mari R. Hofer supervisor of music. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. ‘The new president of 
Johns Hopkins, Professor Ira D. Remsen, 
is a graduate of the College of the City of 
New York. He received his degree of B. 
A. at the age of nineteen, and two years 
later his M. D. was conferred on him by 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
at the conelusion of his course. After 
this he went abroad to study, and in 18/0 
received his Ph.D. from the University of 
Goettingen. After serving for a_ short 
time as assistant in chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Tubingen, he returned to 
America and assumed the professorship 
of chemistry at Williams College, whence 
he came to Johns Hopkins. Columpia 
and Princeton have each conferred the de- 
degree of LL.D. upon Dr. Remsen. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


CANTON. The choice of J. M. Sarver, 
principal of the high school, as superin- 
tendent is as popular as it is wise. Mr. 
Sarver is a native of Canton, a young man 
with scholarly tastes and professional de- 
votion. Rarely has any man become prin- 
cipal of the high school in his native city 
at so early an age as did Mr. Sarver, and 
his success was complete from the first. 
Canton teachers are greatly attached to 
him, the citizens believe in him, and he 
will do much for the improvement of the 
schools by methods which combine 
scholarship and modern progress. 

INDIANA. 

LEBANON. James R. Hart, superin- 
tendent of the schools of this place for five 
years, has resigned to enter upon the 
career of a Dakota journalist, and is suc- 
ceeded by C. A. Peterson, principal of the 
high school. Mr. Hart has nad great suc- 
cess here, and goes to his new field of 
labor with highest anticipations of suc- 
cess. Mr. Peterson was chosen without 
being a candidate. He is a graduate of 
both the Danville normal school and the 
State University. 

PACIFIC STATES. 
IOWA. 
IOWA CITY. Frederick E. Bolton has 


‘ been advanced from the position of assist- 


ant professor of pedagogy to the position 
of professor of pedagogy and head of the 
department. Professor J. J. McConnell 
resigned to accept the superintendency of 
the Cedar Rapids schools. Professor Bol- 
ton is a graduate of the state normal 
school, Milwaukee, and of the State Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He was a student 
at Leipsic University one year, and re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D. from Clark 
University in 1898. J. F. Brown, a Ph.D. 
of Cornell University, 1896, and at present 
professor of philosophy and vice-president 
of Earlham College, Indiana, comes as as- 
sistant professor of pedagogy and inspec- 
tor of high schools. He has had a large 
experience in public school work.  Pro- 
fessor McConnell was complimented by 
being elected non-resident lecturer in 
pedagogy. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Pine Ridge agenty Indian 

meets here June 25-27. 


institute 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD 


SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 

SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club-rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF KLOCUTION 


D ORATORY IN 


— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. —— 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 


Voice Culture, Natural 


ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific an: 


practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 


&# Spring Term opens March 7. 


Address for [llustrated Catalogue, 


_ CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Ave., Roston,Mass 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO Special 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools 
Actual experience in public school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ménts. For circulars apply to 
Miss JULIA CRANE, Director, Potsdam, 


) ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Established 

for theadvancement of art edu cation, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches cf iadustrial draw 

ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Lxeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


‘TATK NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BriDGEWATER, Mass. 
“? For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


WTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASss. 
0 For both sexes, For catalogues address the 
Principal, P, BEOKWITH. 


QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, WrsTFIELD, MASs. 
. For both sexes. 
Or cata logues address 
CHARLES 8, CHAPIN, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrronsuRrG, Mass. 
‘For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joan G. THOomPsON, Principal. 


Summer School For 
Nature Study. 


R. I, College of A. & M. Arts. 


JULY 5-20, 1901. 


Almost entirely out-of-door work. Excursions by 
bicycle, carriage, and af: ot, Special study of birds, 
their calls and songs; insects, injurious and bene- 
ficial; flowers, trees. and shrubs; with field work 
in physiography and common minerals. Board, $6 
per week; tuition, $5 for two weeks’ course. Send 
for circular. Address 
SUMMER SCHOOL, Krnasrton, R. I. 


THE UNIFORM OF THE EDUCATIONAL ARMY! 


Academic caps and gowns 
are no longer confined to 
the colleges and universi- 
ties, but are largely used 
by the leading normal col- 
leges and schools, insti- 
tutes, high schools, and 
academies. 

The gown does not indi 
cate a degree, but is mere- 
ly the student or graduat- 
ing outfit. We make 
twenty grades of outfits, 
of capand gown, from $4.00 
upwards. We rentfor introductory purposes from 
$1.00 upwards. We have rental depots in Albany, 
Chicago, and San Francisco, and we aim to give to 
each institution just the kind of service that it 
desires. Illustrated bulletin, samples, ete., Upon 
application. 


COTRELL & LEONARD, Intercollegiate Bureau, 


472 to 478 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


The ‘Audubon 
Bird Charts 


Two beautiful wall charts in 
color, mounted on rollers, 
with descriptive booklets. 
Especially prepared for the 
Audubon Society. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.30 each 


THE 


Prang Educational Co. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


LEAD PENCILS 


EDW. E. BABB & CO. 
New England Agents 
25 Arch St, 


Boston, Mass. 


FABER 


PENHOLDERS 
RUBBER ERASERS 


Etc., Etc. 
For School Use 


Oldest Lead Pencil Factory in America 


and 5 months — SAIL SEPT. 5, 


address P. W. SEARCH, Worcester, MAss, 


SCHOOL OF EUROPEAN 
TRAVEL, STUDY, AND CONFERENCE. 


President: P. W. SEARCH, recently Supt. Schools, Holyoke, Mass. 


A year of Exceptional Opportunity — Educational Leadership — Party Limited — Four Sections — 
Health, Travel, Languages, History, Economics, Science, Art, and Recreation — A Special Section for 
Music Students — Rare Opportunity for Teachers to Study Schools — Terms Moderate — Time, 9 months 


For descriptive circular, address (until June 15) C. S, CORNELL, HOLYOKE, MASS. ; after June 15, 


eave July 3d and August 10th. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Our regular long Summer Tour to Europe sails June 22d, and visits ENGLAND, 
HOLLAND, THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, PARIS, and LONDON. 
Se d for illustrated circulars. 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Shorter Tours 


* PERSONAL FORCE : 


all social relationships. 


Epwin C. MERRILL, President. 


“The velvet hand in the iron glove.” 


Our two courses in Psycho- physics develop a high degree of Personal Force and 
Magnetism, that subtle power so essential to Success in business, in a profession, and in 


A knowledge of Psycho-physics also results in se/f-control, mental poise, mastery of de- 
tail, and reflects strongly upon health and happiness. 

Correspondence classes and private instruction. 
Register in advance class for attendance. Send or call for terms. 


THE FROEBEL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


Lectures published in the Boston Times. 


32 Pierce Building, 
Copley Square. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Director. 
WILBUR 8S. JACKMAN. Dean. 


| The University of Chicago 


cA Professional School for Teachers. 


School of 
Education 


Summer Term, Six Weeks— July | to Aug. 9, 1901 | fixteen Departments. 


Model schoo! for observation. University credit given. Open to 
} Full program of courses sent on application. 


Thirty-one Courses. 


all, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Cutcaco, ILL. 


York 


SUMMER COURSES. 


Seventh Year: July 8 — August 16. 


Forty Courses 
Fourteen Departments. 


University Heights combines the advantages 
of city and country. For Announcement,” 
address Marsuatt Brown, 
University Heights, 


mar21-15t New York City. 


Dartmouth Summer School 


July 5 to August 3, 1901. 


Corps of instructors from the faculty of Dartmouth 
College, with use of the College libraries and labo- 
ratories. For teachers and others. Courses in 21 


departments. Tuition, $15. Climate and location 
unsurpassed for work or recreation. 
For circular address 
Pror. T. W. D. WORTHEN, Director, 


marl4-eow HANOVER, N. H. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Summer School of Arts and Sciences. 
July 5 to August 15, 1901. 

Fifty-five courses in Languages, History, Govern 
ment, Psychology, Education, Art, Music, Mathematics 
Sciences, and Physical Training. 

The work is open to both men and women, and is 
ag oy! adapted to the needs of teachers. 

‘or iuformation concerning courses, lodgings, ex- 
enses,and reduced railway fares, address J. L. Lov #, 
6 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

eow N. S. SHALER, Chairman of Committee. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


hh hb bbb 


SUMMER SESSION. 
June 24 — August 9, 1901. 


Courses will be offered in all leading Academic 
ubjects, in Law, and in Engineering. 
For information and circulars address 
E. H. MENSEL, 
mar7-10t 721 Monroe St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


000000000000 0000 
FOR SALE, 


Beautiful Eastlake Atheneum,” a school 
for girls and young women, at Birmingham, 
Alabama. Fine property, at a BARGAIN. 
Address, quick, 
J. M. DEWBERRY, Trustee, 
6t BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Some New Books. 
Virgiria, and Missouri were the states from which the tirst three notices of elec- 
_ a. ere. , FLORIDA, tions through this agency came this morning (June 18). The aggregate salaries of 
Text Book in Psychology.........-...-...-- seceeeeee Putnam American Book Company, N.Y. $1.00 3 OK), and every one was the result of application to this agency anu 
Miller (Ed.) 149] the three places amounter to $5, Th selected for Florida is now teaching in Pennsylvaria: 
ange Torrey Houghton. Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 1.00 | direct personal New York: the one for Missouri is now teaching in Virginia: 
School Gymnastics with Light Apparatus.......... Bancroft D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 1.75 | the one for Virginia is now .“ ~y by e ; cnould be made through 40 ageany i. 
inductive Course in English............. Dunton & Kelley Thompson, Brown, & Co., Boston, —— | It may at first seem strange ; a 4 Vik GINIA « Syracuse, but ours is hke @ telephone 
Moths and Buttertlies. ... ................++++.222.. Diekerson Ginn & Co., Boston. _ connections between people a oe a a person across the street or two hundred miles away, you apply 
Fou sdations of Botany Bergen Fertaint “of. being put in communication. But ours is more 
Working Principles of Rhetoric ................... Genung 1.55 | to the same central office with the — how’ to reach & person, bat 
beet White Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 1.50 | than a central telepbone office; we tell you not only MISSOURI 
Smith C. Birehard & Co., Boston, — THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Constructive Form Work in Elementary Geometry Hailmann wa 
Elementary Inductive Geography ...... Davis& Deane otter & Putnam Co.. N. Y. —_ 
A Dictionary of Educational Biography.......... Rardeen W. Boards of Ed ucation and Superintendents 
Great American Industries—Manufactures..... .. Roe eleau A. Flanagan, Chicago. ‘ tage onsult the 
& Solid Analytical Geomet:y. ................ Ash‘on Teaehers RATIVE “ASSOCIATION 
Of the Umited States... Rhodes The Macmillan Co., New York, Of 
ss: Rall “ Catablis years. N 494 Ashland Ave., Bu 5 4 
dukes—Edwards........ . ... R. L. Harrisburg. 50 Positions filled, 4,000. | 136 Auditorium g., Uhicago ; Eastern brancn, ’ 
Message of Froebel and other Essays.......... ..... Smith Milton Bradley Company. 50 ‘ 2: 
Daily Thoughts from French W. R. Sent inn & Co., N. Y. — FOR SEPTEMBER: Primary and Grammar Grades, $450 to 
A Glossary of Botanic Terms...... ee eee a J. B. Lippineott Company, Phila. —- #900 ; High School, #500 to %1,800; Superintendents, %1,200 
Historical Development of Modern Europe......... Andreas = G. P. Patnam’s Sons, New York. 2.75 to #3,500. Several good openings in State Normal Schools. 
Expansion of the American People.................- Sparks Seott, Foresman, & Co., Chicago. 2.00 THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Howells & Burt Charles Scribner’s Sons, N, Y. — C. J. ALBERT, Manager, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
| BB. | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
A. G. FISHER, Proprietor, s am aba enue 
F | Ss H E FS Formerly Manager for E. O. Fisk & Co., TEACHERS manent clientage ong the W sh Av 9 
 gaaeeal AGEWCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


25 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Rooms 317--319. 


TEACHERS’ = 


9 R y Bldg. 
The Central Teachers’ Agency 
Every teacher who registers with us receives the most careful consideration. We have no “ pets.” 


We excel in farnishing reliable information, and in forcibly presenting a candidate’s claim. Write us, 
and we will tell you honestly what we can do for you. Reference Book free. 


ADAMS & COMPHER, MANAGERS. 


Ixent Teachers’ Agency, 


CHAMA, NEW MEXICO, 


Has some very desirable openings 
tor first-class teachers. 


Address, with stamp, for ‘ENT Mon, 
KENT, Manager. 


The N. E. TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


I. S. PRICE. MANAGER. 
CHAS. C. PRICE, GEN’L A@rT. 


Offices : 


86 Weybosset St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
902 Main St., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tel. 563 Providence, R. I. ; 852-3 Hartford, Conn. 


THE INTERNATIONAL. 


The latest Webster's International 
Dictionary, with 25,000 new words and 
meanings added, under the editorship of 
Dr. W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., is the 
most perfect dictionary in the quantity 
and variety of matter, in its arrangement, 
and in its scholarly standards. Messrs. 
G. & C. Merriam have never lost their 
place at the head of the line. By devot- 
ing themselves exclusively to the one mis- 
sion of making the greatest one volume 
dictionary in the world, they have been 
able to defy all competition. It requires 
a fortune to bring out a new edition every 
ten years, but it enables them to make 
fortunes by holding the field securely. 


HOODS, CAPS, AND GOWNS. 

The American universities were slow to 
adopt European ideas for academic ocea- 
sions, but recent prosperity and European 
recognition of American leadership in 
statesmanship and finance have con- 
spired to remove all prejudices and hesi- 
tation, and suddenly caps and gowns 
have come to be universally worn by col- 
lege seniors, and now the signification of 
different degrees and honors in the outfit 
makes it important that one knows 
what is good form here as anywhere in 
social life. 

Normal schools now have their own 
form in caps, and the preparatory schools 
are also falling in line in the purpose 
to be distinct in their honor dress. 
Tailor-made hoods, caps, and gowns are 
too expensive, on the one hand, and the 
complexity is too great, on the other, for 
one to trust himself in the hands of a 
tailor. There is one house in the country 


that knows every fashion and all good 
form in academic dress, and makes every- 
thing absolutely first-class, and at the | 
minimum of expense. It is really a great | 
scholastic favor which Cotrell & Leonard’ 
of Albany have done the classical and | 
professional schools of the land by mak- | 
ing it possible for any cne to order by | 
mail any size, quality, style of hoods, | 
caps, and gowns, with the assurance that 
it will arrive when promised, and will be 
as ordered in every particular. That this 
firm finds it for its advantage to do this 
does not in the least discount the favor 
they have done educational institutions. 


MRS. THOMAS* SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Mrs. Emma A. Thomas of the Detroit 


summer music school has added to her 


previous grand equipment a _ special 
course in the correspondence department, 
conducted by Jessie L. Gaynor and Emil 
Liebling of Chicago. Mrs. Thomas fol- 
lows every feature of the work with close 
personal supervision, and interests herself 
in every student, securing for most of 
them desirable positions. 


Wall Maps 


HABENICHT-SYDOW SERIES. 
PHYSICAL 
Large, Distinct, Durable 


EXCELSIOR SERIES 
: Political and Test Maps 
Cheapest ever offered in this market 


Globes, Books, 
Charts, etc. 


Send for Catalogue 


JL, HAMMETT COMPANY 


The School Supply House 


N. Y. Branch 116-120 Summer St. 


70 Fifth Ave. 
New York City BOSTON, MASS. 


MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY tnd Famili, 


and FOREIG 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 


for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU manager. 


Efficient assistants. 


sitions all over the United States. 


A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 


Soecixnl advantages Courteous treatment, 


tion Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 
OBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.—Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME. 


. V. Huyssoon, 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Established 1893. 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. 


Tremont Temple, Boston. 


BOSTON, 4 Ashburton PI. 
WASHINGTON, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


New YORK, 156 Fifth Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 
DENVER, 533 Cooper Bidg. 


. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2- Beacon St. oston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTE- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful busines? 


in that field. For full information write to 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


ls of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


81 CHAPEL ST,, ALBANY, N. Y. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EpWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Over 3,500 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


Tee Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


ds college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to Sy public and private 


For Self-Study, 


ANGUAGES School Use, &c. } 


Cortina’s Method (complete) 
French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50. 
Awarded First Prize Columtnan Exposition. 
French sample, 8 lessons, 30 cts. 


PHONOGRAPH 127 ge 


1. VERBOS FSPANOLES, Eng. equivalents, 75c. 
2. CORTINA’S Span.-Eng. Diction’y, index, 25c. 
NO. CORTINA SERIES, 

1. DESPUES DE LA LLUVIA. annotated, 2he. 
2. Ev INDIANO, Spanish and English, 50ec. 
3’. EL INDIANO, Spanish, annotated, 400. 
4. AMPARO, Novel, Spanish and English, 75c. 
5. AMPARO, Spanish edition, annotated, 5c, 
6. EL FINAL DE NoRMA, annotated in Eng., 75c. 
7. MODELOS PARA CARTAS, Span -Eng., The. 
8. FORTUNA, 4 stories, annot’d in English, 35c. 
9. TEMPRANO,¥Y CONSOL, “ 35c. 

Cat. of other text and imported Spanish Books. 


R. D. Cortina Academy of Languages, 44W. 34th St., N.Y. 
OOOO 


schools, and fainilies, Advises parents about schools. 


70 Fifth, Avenue 
New York 


O. PRATT, Manager. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 


to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN B pa. 


Address HENRY SABIN, 


Drs Mornzs, Iowa. 


Winship 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teach 
in every part of the country. ' 


Teachers’ Pemberton 20 Pemberton §8q., Boston. 


aKKON, OH10. 


Agency. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
22-2222 22424 242 244 


Wh. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Benches, Tools, & Supplies 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters, Send for Catalogue, 
Special Discount for Schools and Classes. 


Jnandler & Barber Seymer 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior teachers. 
1 AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Teachers Want (Ath Year.) St. Lours, Mo. 


HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention “Journal of Education.” 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Hae filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
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The Largest and Best List Books for 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1889; MEDAL AND DIPLOMA, Chicago, 1893; TWO GOLD MEDALS, Paris, 1900 


Teachers 


THE TEACHER'S TOOL CHEST 


1a No mechanic could get employment as a 
skilled workman unless he possessed a well-stocked 
Tool-Chest. Let this catalogue be kept athand for 
reference when you find that you need tools in your 


de. 
oo Those starred (*) are published in The Stand- 
ard Teachers’ Library, and may also be had in ma- 
nila at 50 cts.each. Those marked with two stars 
**) are in cloth, but may also be had in paper at 15 
ets. Those marked with a dagger (t) have been 
chosen by the State Superintendent for the New 
York State School Library. 
Periodical 


The School Bulletin and New York State Educa- 
tional Journal, $1.00 a year. Bound volumes, 
so far as sold singly, $2.00, Complete sets, 27 
volumes, $75.00. 


Books of Reference 


Sonnenschein’s Cyclopaedia of Education, $3.75. 
Bardeen’s Verbal Pitfalls, 75 cts. 
Lawrence’s Classified Reading, $2.00. 


The History of Education 


+Williams's History of Modern Education, $1.50. 

*+Quick’s Educational Reformers, $1.00. 

Bennett’s History of Pedagogics, 50 cts. 

Browning’s Short History of Education, 50 cts. 

*Bardeen’s Note» of the History of Education, 
1.00. 

Shilennn’s Sketches from History of Education, 

20 cts. 

tDonaldson’s History of Education, $1.00. 

Cadet’s Port Royal Education, $1.50. 

Mark’s History of Educational Theories in Eng- 
land, $1.25. 

Lane’s Elem2ntary Greek Education, 50 cts. 

Bardeen’s Educational Journalism in N. Y., 40 cts 

—Educational Journalism—an Inventory, 25 cts 


Descriptions of School Systems 


+Zimmern’s Methods of Education in the U. S., $1.00 
Page’s Graded Schools in the United States, $1.00 
Bramwell’s Training of Teachers in the U. S., $1.25. 
Burstall’s Education of Girls in the U.S., $1.25. 
*+Grasby’s Teaching in Three Continents, $1.50. 
State Education for the People, $1.25. 

Bennett’s National Education in Europe, 15 cts. 
*Arnold’s Reports on English Schools, $2.00. 

A Day of my Life at Eton, $1.00. 

+Parsons’s Prussian Schools, $1.00. 

—+French Schools, $1.00. 


Biographies of Noted Educators 


Bardeen’s Dictionary of Educational Biography, $2. 
Ouick’s Educational Reformers, $1.00. 

Hoilmann’s Luther, Bacon, Pestalozzi, Pere Girard, 

ssterweg, and Froebel, 20 ets. 
*Carlisle’s Memoirs of Ascham and Arnold, $1.00, 
Meiklejohn’s Life of Dr. Andrew Bell, $1.00. 
*“eorge Birkbeck, Pioneer of Popular Education, 
$1.5 


:Harris’s Horace Mann, 50 cts. 
Monroe’s Henry Barnard, 50 cts. 
Portrait of Edward A. Sheldon, for framing, $1 00. 


John Amos Comenius 


Portrait of Comenius, for framing, $1.00. 
*+Laurie’s Life and Works of Comenius, $1.00. 
The Orbis Pictus of John Amos Comenius, $3.00. 
Butler's Place of Comenius in Education, 15 cts. 
Maxwell’s Text-Books of Comenius, 25 cts. 


Life and Works of Pestalozzi 


Portrait of Pestalozzi, for framing, 25 cts. 

*tDeGuimps’s Pestalozzi: his Aim and Work, $1.50. 

— ’s How Gertrude Teaches her Children, 

$1.50. 

*+Letters on Early Education, $1.00. 

‘Rooper’s Object Lessons, or Words and Things, 
50 cts. 

Hoose’s Pestalozzian Arithmetics, Parts I, II, $1.00. 


Froebeland the Kindergarten 


Portrait of Froebel, for framing, 25 cts. 
‘Autobiography of Friedrich Froebel, $1.50. 
Letters of Friedrich Froebel, $1.50. 
Hanschmann’s The Kindergarten rr, $2.00. 
‘Shirreff’s Kindergarten System, $1.00. 

‘Essays on the Kindergarten, $1.00. 
*Marenholz-Buelow’s Child and Child-Nature, $1.50. 
‘Perez’s First Three Years of Childhood, $1.50. 
‘Hailmann’s Primary Helps, 75 cts. 
Meiklejohn’s The New Education, 15 cts. 
Kriege’s The Child and Child Nature, $1.00. 


School Law 


*Bardeen’s Manual of Common School Law, $1.00. 
Johnson’s School Law for Training “lasses, 50 cts, 
Uniform Questions in School Law, 25 cts. 

Code of Public Instruction, New York, $2.50. 
Marble’s Powers and Duties of School Officers, 15 c. 
State Education for the People, $1.25. 

Harris’s General Government and Education, 15 cts, 
Canfield’s Rural Poor and Higher Education, 15 cts. 
Denominational Schools, Discussion of 1889, 25 cts. 
Bardeen’s Taxpayer and Township System, 25 cts, 
— Problems of City School Management, 25 cts, 
——Continuous Contracts for Teachers, 25 cts. 
Cooper’s Compulsory Laws and Enforcement, 15 cts. 
Miller’s Education as a Dep’t of Government, 15 cts. 
rhe Bible in the Public Schools, 50 cts. 

‘Karoly’s Dilemmas of Labor and Education, $1.00. 


The Teacher and His Qualifications. 


Ballard’s Arrows, or Teaching a Fine Art, 75 cts. 
Bardeen’s Teacher as He Should Be, 25 cts. 
——Teacher’s Commercial Value, 25 cts. 
——Teaching as a Business for Men, 25cts. 
——*tTeaching as a Business, Four Addresses, $1.00. 
— nae Hume, the Story of a N. Y. Teacher, 
$1.25. 
— {Commissioner Hume,a Story of N. Y. Schools, 


*Ellis’s Tales Told Out of School, $1.00. 

sheely’s Anecdotes of School Life, $1.50. 

“tRiddle’s Nicholas Comenius, Schoolmaster, $1.50. 

*tNorthend’s The Teacher and the Parent, $1.00. 

Blodgett’s Relation of a Principal, 25 cts. 

“+The Teacher’s Mentor, $1.00. 

Teacher’s Critic, $1.00. 

*'The Teacher’s Guide to Correct Speech, $1.00. 
Helps to Self Culture, $1.00. 


*tHuntington’s Unconscious Tuition, 30 cts. 
Gowdy’s Ideals and Programmes, 75 cts. 

Hinsdale’s Pedagogical Chairs in Universities, 15c. 
Gray’s Methodsand Courses in Normal Schools, 15c. 
tThomas's Dictionary of University Degrees, $1.00 
Smith’s Honorary Degrees in Colleges, 15 cts. 
tKay’s Education and Educators, $2.00. —- 

Sabin’s Organization” vs. Originality, 15 cts. 


The Science of Education, 


*tHerbert Spencer’s Education, $1.00. 

*tRein’s Outlines of Pedagogics, $1.25. 

Herbart’s Lectures and Letters on Education, $1.75. 
tRooper’s ‘‘A Pot of Green Feathers,” 50 cts. 
Spinoza’s Amendment of the Intellect, $1.00. 
*Patrick’s Elements of Pedagogics, $1.00. 
Williams’s Outlines of Psychology, 75 cts. 
Payne’s Science and Art of Education, $1.00, 
*tTate’s Philosophy of Education, $1.50. 

Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, $1.25. 

Hinsdale’s Schools and Studies, $1.50, 

Harris’s Theory of Education, 15 cts. 

Milton’s Small Tractate of Education, 15 cts. 
Harris's Pedagogical Investigation, 15 cts. 
+Perez’s First Three Years of Childhood, $1.50. 
+Groszmann’s Manual of Child Study, 50 cts. 
Tiedemann’s Record of Infant Life, 15 cts. 
Marenho!lz-Buelow’s School Workshop, 15 cts. 
+Hughes’s How to Secure and Retain Attention, 50c. 
tFitch’s Artof Seturing Attention, 15 cts. 
Landon’s Art of Questioning, 50 cts. 

tFitch’s Art of Questioning, 15 cts. 

Young’s Art of Putting Questions, 39 cts. 
Gaines’s Principles in Teaching, 20 cts. 

Pick’s Memory and Means of Improving It,$1.00. 
**+Huntington’s Unconscious Tuition, 30 cts. 


Education as Viewed by Thinkers, 15 cts. 
Beesau’s Spirit of Education, $1.25. 

Mill’s Inaugural Address at St. Andrews, 25 cts. 
Craig’s Philosophy of Training, $2.00. 

Minutes of the International Congress, 1884, $5.00. 


School Management. 


*Landon’s School Management, $1.50. 

*Buckham’s Handbook for Young Teachers, 75 c. 

Gowdy’s Ideals and Programmes, 75 cts. 

*tPage’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, $1.00. 

*+De Graff’s School Room Guide, $1.50. 

DeGraff’s Primer of Schoo] Management, 25 cts. 

Batsdorf’s Management of Country Schools, 20 cts. 

Gill’s Method and School Management, $1.00. 

Wells’s Graded Schools, $1.00. 

Uniform Questions on School Management, An- 
swered, 25 cts. 

Southwick’s Quiz Book on Theory and Practice, $1. 

Dime Question Book on Theory and Practice, 10 c. 

Maxwell’s Examinations for Promotion, 15 cts. 

Richardson’s I earning and Health, 15 cts. 


School Discipline. 


Wickersham’s Discipline as a Factor, 50 cts 
Kennedy’s Philosophy of School Discipline, 15 cts. 
Aids to School Discipline, per box, $1.25. 
Penniman’s Suggestions in School Government, 15c. 
Briggs’s Boys as they are Made, 25 cts. 

Lyttleton’s Problems of Home Training, $1.50. 
Sedgwick's Talks with my Pupils, $1:00. 


Courses of Study. 


Housel’s Method of Graded Examinations, 75 cts. 

Lilley’s Second Year in School, $1.00. 

Beck’s Graded Question Book, $1 00. 

Emerson’s Latin in High Schools, 25 cts. 
Kennedy’s Must Greek Go? 50 cts. 

Lees’s The Claims of Greek, 25 cts. 

Comfort’s Modern Languages in Education, 50 cts. 
Pattee’s Literature in the Public Schools, 20 cts. 
Bardeen’s College-Preparatory £chool, 15 cts. 
McCosh’s Essays on Higher Education, 75 cts. 
Northrop’s High Schools, 25 cts. 

Canfield’s Rural Poor and Higher Education, 15 c. 
tHarris’ Art Education, the true Industrial Educa- 

tion, 50 cts. 

Perrot’s Art Teaching in High Schools, 50 cts. 
yray’s Courses of Study in Normal Schools, 15 cts. 
Hinsdale’s Pedagogical Chairs in Colleges, 15 cts. 
Harris’s University and School Extension, 15 cts. 
Meiklejohn’s The New Education, ‘5 cts. 

Straight’s Aspects of Industrial Education, 15 cts. 

Marenholz-Buelow’s School Work-Shop, 15 cts. 

Bryant’s Teaching of Morality, $1.00. 

Hinsdale’s Schools and Studies, $1.50. 


Methods of Teaching. 


Hoose’s Province of Methods in Teaching, $1.00. 
*+DeGraff’s School Room Guide, $1./0. 

*+Page’s her tag and Pract‘ce of Teaching, $1.00. 
Lilley’s Second Year in School, $1.00. 

Gowdy’s Ideals and Programmes, 75 cts. 

Van Wie’s Methods in Common Branches, 75 cts. 
— Development Helps, 50 cts. 

Dickinson’s Limits of Oral Teaching, 15 cts. 
Barnard’s Oral Training, 75 cts. 

+Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, 50 cts. 

— tHow to Secure and Retain Attention, 50 cts. 
+Fitch’s Art of Securing Attention, 15 cents. 

— tArt of Questionirg, 15 cts. 

Landon’s Art of Questioning, 50 cts. 

Young’s Art of Putting Questions, 15 cts. 

Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, $1.25. ; 
Kiddle’s How to Teach, a Manual of Methods, $1.00. 
Lind’s Methods of Teaching in Country Schools, $1. 
Hart’s In the Schoolroom, $1.00. 

Bates’ Methods of Teachers’ Institutes, 75 cents. 
Fowle’s Teachers’ Institute, $1.00. 

Uniform Questions on Methods, Answers, 25 cents. 
Pick’s Memory and Means of Improving It, $1.00. 


Natural Science. 


Wilson’s How to Study Nature in Elementary 
Schools, 50 cts. 

Gager’s Current Errors in Science Teaching, 50 cts. 

+Harris’s How to Teach Natural Science, 50 cents. 

tRooper’s Object Lessons; or, Words and Things, 
50 cents. 

Hegner’s Young Scientist, 75 cents. 

Brownell’s Inductive Lessons in Physics, 50 cts. 

McKay’s 100 Home-Made Experiments, 15 cents. 

Stowell’s Syllabus of Physiology. $1 00. 

Schreber’s Exercise for Health and Cure, 50 cents. 

Bardeen’s Question Book of Stimulants, Answered, 
10 cents. 

Uniform Examination Questions in Physics, 25c. 

Uniform Examination Questions in Physiology, 25c. 

Underwood’s Systematic Plant Record, 30 cents. 


Dime Question Books : (a ) Physics, (0) Chemistry, | 


(ce) Geology, (@) Botany,(e) Zoology, (/) Physi- 
ology,(g) Narcotics and Simulants,(A) As- 
tronomv. Each 10 cents. 

Goulding’s Flores: A Botanical Game, 50 cents. 

Palmer’s f Cards, 50 cents, 

Roosevear’s Manual of Needlework, 60 cts. 


Singing. 


Butterfield’s The New Era, 75 cts. 
The Song Budget, 15 cents. 
The Song Century, 15 cents. 
The Song Patriot, 15 cents. 
Each of the above in cloth, 25 cents. 
The Song Budget Music Series Combined, cloth, 50c. 
The Song Gymnast, 50 cents. 
Songs of the Lyceum League, 20 cents. 
Songs from the Arbor Day Manual, 25 cents, 
The Schoolroom Chorus, 35 cents. 
Tillinghast’s Diadem of School Songs, 50 cents. 


Physical Culture. 


Kotelmann’s School Hygiene, $1.20. 

Preece’s Physical Culture, 230 illustrations, $2.00. 
Schreber’s Exercise for Health and Cure, 50 cents, 
DeGraff’s Manual of Calisthenics, 25 cents. 
Reinhart’s Bodily Development, 25 cents. 
Richardson’s Learning and Health, 15 cents. 
Maudsley’s Sex in Mind and Education, 15 cents. 
Burnham’s Outposts and Guard Duty, U. 8. A.,50c. 
Hennig’s Anatomical Manikin, $1.00. 


Reading. 


tFarnham’s Sentence Method of Teaching, 50 cents. 
Southwick’s Dime Question Book of Reading, 10c. 
Randall-Diehl’s Practical Delsarte Primer, 50 cents. 
Hamilton Declamation Quarterly. Vol. 1, $1.00 
*Teachers’ Guide to Correct Speech, $1.00. 
+Bardeen’s Verbal Pitfa'ls, 75 cents. 

Hall's Orthoepy Made Easy, 75 cents. 

+DeGraff’s Practical Phonics, 75 cents, 

— Pocket Pronunciation Book, 15 cents. 

Hoose’s Studies in Articulation, 50 cents. 

Pooler’s Hints on Teaching Orthoepy, 10 cents. 
Dime Question Book of Orthography, 10 cents. 
Sanford’s Limited Speller, 25 cents. 

Blakeley’s Parliamentary Rules, 25 cents. 

Gore’s Parliamentary Practice, 50 cents. 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 


Wells’s King Kindness and the Witch, 50 cts. 
Martin’s Stories of New York, 50 cts. 

Binner’s Old Stories Retold, 59 illustrations, 25c. 
Bardeen’s Little Old Man, 50 cents. 

dy Young Scientist, 75 cents. 

Irving’s Rip Van Winkle, illustrated, 10 cents. 
Burt’s Bees, a Study from Virgil, 15 cents. 
*+Bardeen’s Authors’ Birthdays, 3 Series, each, $1. 


Public Day Exercises. 


*+Ballard’s Pieces to Speak, $1.00. 
Boyden’s Primary Speaker, $1.00. 
Skinner’s Arbor Day Manual, $2.50; 
25 cents. 
Yawger’s How to Celebrate Arbor Day, 10 cents. 
Northend’s Memory Selections, 3 series, each 25c. 
Hoss’s Memory Gems, 15 cents. 
Report 2 Last Words of Famous Men, $1.00. 
Thoughts from Earnest Women, 25 cents. 
Education as Viewed by Thinkers, Quotations, 15c. 
Hendrick’s *‘The Table is Set,” a comedy, 15 cts. 
Brown’s “Glimpse of Grammarland,” a farce, 15 c. 
The Song Gymnast, 50 cts. 


English 

+tBardeen’s Outlines of Sentence-Making, 60 cts. 
Edwards’s Graded Exercises in English, Nos. I.-VI., 

per dozen, $1.00. 
Morey’s Outline Work in Elementary Language, 50c. 
Weaver’s Pictures in Language Work, £0 cts. 
Emerson’s Composition and Criticism, 50 cts. 
Wilson's Elementary English, 35 cts. 
Dime Question Book of Letter-Writing, 10 cts. 
A Primer of Letter- Writing, 25 cts. 
Williams’s Topical Lexicon of Synonyms, $1.25, 


music pages, 


English Grammar 


Evans’s Manual of Grammar, 75 cts. 

Reid’s English Grammar made Practical, 50 cts. 

Bugbee’s Exercises in English Syntax, 35 cts. Key, 
35 ets. 

Roat’s Grammar Outlines for Regents’ Schools, 50c. 

Wilson’s Grammar made Practical, 75 cts, 

Jewell’s Grammatical Diagrams, 75 cts, 

Sornberger’s Normal Language Lessons, 50 cts. 

Kiddle’s 3,000 Grammar Questions, with Answers, $1. 

Dime Question Books,(a) Grammar, (»)Rhetoric, 10c, 

Uniform Questions inGrammar, Answered, 25 cts. 


Literature 


Primer of American Literature, 75 cts. 

*+Bardeen’s Authors’ Birthdays, 3 Series, each, $1. 

Daniels’s Outline of English Literature, 50 cts. 

Hendrick’s Questions in Literature, 35 cts. 

Harlow’s Early English Literature, 75 cts. 

Southwick’s Dime Question Book of (a) English, (6) 
American Literature. Each 10 cts, 

Pattee’s Literature in Public Schools, 20 cts. 

The Regents’ Selections in Literature, 25 cts. 

The same, with 22 pages of Music, 35 cts. 


Geography 


Wilkins’s Descriptive a , taught by means 
of Map-Drawing: (a) United States, 75 cts. ;(b) 
Continents, 75 cts.; (c) Teachers’ Manual, for 
both, $1.50. 

+Bardeen’s Geography of the Fmpire State, 75 cts. 

Farnham’s Oswego System of Teaching Geography, 
50 cts. 

Griffin's Topical Geography, with Methods, 50 cts. 

*Edwards’s Topical Questions in Geography, $1.00. 

Pardon’s Oral Instruction in Geography, 15 cts. 

Redway’s School Geography of Pennsylvania, 35 cts. 

Northam’s Conversational Lessons, 25 cts. 

Regents’ Questions in Geography, 25 cts. Key, 25 c. 

Uniform Questions in Geography, Answered, 25 cts. 

Prentice’s Review Questions in Geography, 1l5c. 

Dime Question Book of Geography, Answers, 10c. 

Cheney’s Globe Manual, for Schools, 25 cents. 

Collins’s International Date Line, 15 cents. 

Bassett’s Latitude, Longitude, and Time, 25 cts. 

Edwards’s Geographical Cards, Box of 200, $1.00. 

— Geographical Game, ‘Our Country,” 50 cts. 

——Sutiine Topic Cards. per dozen, 15 cts. 

Burgi’s Relief i oh Palestine, $10.00; Switzerland 
(@) 111714, $2.50; (b) 23x34, $10.00, 


Civics. 


Bardeen’s Civics, New York Edition, 75 cts. 
Edwards’s 500 Questions in Civics, in box, with 
Key, 50 cts; ** the same in book form, 30 cts. 

Dime Question Book of Civil Government, 10 cts. 
Uniform Questions in Civil Government, 25 cts. 
+Northam’s Civil Government, 75 cts. 

Ball’s Instruction in Citizenship, 40 cts. 

Shea’s Nature of the American Government, 75 cts. 


| *Bardeen’s Manual of Schoo] Law, $1.00. 
| Alden’s Politica) Economy, 75 cts. 


ts 
Houghton’s Conspectus of Political Parties, $2.00. 


History. 


*Mace’s Working Manual of U. S. History, $1.00. 
Gowen’s Note Book on Early American History, 75c. 
*Williams’s Topics and References, $1.00. 
Godard’s Outlines of U. S. History, 50 cts. 
1,000 Questionsin U. 8. History, with Answers, $1.00. 
Northam’s Fixing the Facts of U. 8, History, 75 ets. 
**Van Wie’s Outlines and Questions, 30 cts. 
Juliand’s Brief Views of U. 8, History, 25 cts. 
Dime Question Books of (a) General, (») United 
States History. Each 10 cts. 
Uniform Questions in U. S. History, 25 cts. 
Edwards’s Historical Cards: (a) U. S.,(b) General 
History. Mach $1.00, (c) Historical Game, 50 cts, 
Clarke’s Chart of U. 8, History, per dozen, 50 cts. 
tHendrick’s History of the Empire State, 75 cts. 
Prentice’s History of New York State. 1.00. 
Martin’s Stories of New York History, 50 cts. 
Review Questions on Hendrick’s History, 5 cts, 
Mills’s Tree of Mythology, $3.00. 


Arithmetic. 


Benton’s Happy Method in Number, 75 cts. 
tBeebe’s First Steps Among Figures, $1.00. 
(The only practical exposition of the Grubé 

Method. 

Hoose’s Pestalozzian Arithmetics, Ist, 2nd year, 
each, 50 cts. 

Welch’s Problems for Junior Classes, 50 cts. 

Wood’s Short Cuts in Arithmetic, 75 cts. 

Bradford's 30 Problems in Percentage, 25 cts. 

Bassett’s Latitude, Longitude, and Time, 25 cts. 

Granger’s Metric Tables and Problems, 25 cts. 

Hutton’s Manual of Y ensuration, 50 cts. 

The Regents’ Questions in Arithmetic, 25 cts.; Key. 
25 cts. 

Uniform Questions in Arithmetic, Answered,25 cts, 

Dime Question Book of Arithmetic, Answers, 10 cts, 

Prentice’s Probiems in Arithmetic, 20 cts.; Key, 
25 cts. 

Edwards’s Everyday Business Problems, Key, 50 cts. 

Sanford’s Word Method in Number, 50 cts. 

Davis’s Manual for Teaching Fractions, 25 cts. 

Davis’s Fractional Apparatus, $4.00, 

Cube Root Blocks, Three Places, $1,(0. 

Bristol’s Honesty Cards in Arithmetic, 50 cts. 

The Bulletin Number Fan, $1.00. 


Penmanship and Drawing. 


Wells’s Natural Movement Method, Nos. 1 and 2, per 
doz., 84 cts.; Nos. 3-6, 96 cts. 

Wells’s Manual of the Movement Method, £5 cts. 

Burritt’s Penmanship in Public Schools, 60 cts. — 

tHarris’s Art Education, 50 cts. 

Ball’s 1,000 Questions in Drawing, Answered, 40 
ets. 

Hotchkiss’s Lessons in Object Drawing, 50 cts. 

*Uniform Questions in Drawing, 1892 6, 1££6-8, 1898- 
1901, each $1.00. 

Busy Work Drawing Cards, 3 series, each, 25 cts. 

Weaver’s Pictures in Language Work, 50 cts. 


Industrial Education. 


Twining’s Technical Education, $3.00, 

Harris's Educational Value of Manual Training, 1fe, 

Education, the true Industrial Education, 

cts, 

Straight's Asyects of Industrial Ecucation, 15 cts, 

Marenholz-Euelow’s Workshop, 15 cts. 

Meiklejobhn’s The New Education, 15 cts 

Roosevear’s Manual of Needlework, (0 cts, 

tKaroly’s Dilen mas of Labor and Education, $1.00, 

Meath’s Physical, Industrial, and Technical Train- 
ing, $2.00. 

Briggs’s Industrial Training in Reformatory Insti- 
tutions, 25 cts. 

Poys as Are Made, 25 cts. 

Gecddes’s Incustrial Fx hibiticns, 25 cts. 


Teachers’ Question Books, 


The Regents’ Questions to 18&2: (a) Aritl metic, 
Key; (c) Geograyky, (d) Key; (e) war, (7) 
Key; (g) Spelling. Fach 25 cts. The seven in 
one volume, $2.00. 

The seme, in all subjects.Lut witkcut ensvwers, 
1&92-3, 1&82-4, 1894-5, 1898-6, 1&£6-7, 1297-8, 18° 8-9, 
each. $1.00, 

*The N. Y. State Fxamination Questions to 1§&f4, 
$1.00; 185-9, $1.00 The same, 1595, 1896, 1§97, 
1£98, each 10 cts. 

The New York Question Book, to March 1&90, $2.00; 
in paper, $1.00, 

The same, Supplement No. 1, to June, 1£91, 25 cts, 


The same, Supplement No. 2, to Jure, 1892, 25 cts, 

land 2, in one volume, cloth, $1.(0. 

*The same, Supplements Nos, 3, 1892-3; 4, 1892-4; 5, 
1894-5; 6, 1895-6; 7, 1896-7; &, 1897-8; 9, 18(8-9, 
10, 1899-1900; 11, 19€0-1901; each, $1.€0. 

The Uniform Questions since June, 1892, in (a) Al- 
ebra;(b) American History ; (c) Arithmetic ; (d) 
rtcf Questioning and History of Education; 

(e) Bookkeeping; Civil Government; (g) Cur- 
rent Topics; (h) Geography; (i) Grammar; (k) 
History and Philosophy of Education; (1 

Methods and School Economy ; (m) Physics; (n 

Physiology; (0)School Law. Price, 25 cts. each. 
*Drawing. 1892-6, 1896-8. 18°8-1901, each, $1.00. 

*The Buffalo Examination Questions, 1892-6, 1826-8 ;. 

each, $1.00. 


Southwick’s Dime Question Books, each 10 cts. 


Advanced Series. 


*In one book, Cloth, $1. 
1. Physics. 


Elementary Series. 


*In one book, Cloth, $1. 
3. Physiology. 


4. Theory and Practice. 2. Gen’! Literature. 
6. U. S. Hist. and Civil Gov’t, 5. Gen’] History. 
10, Algebra. 7. Astronomy. 
13. American Literature. 8. Mythology. 
14. Grammar. 9. Rhetoric. 
15, Orthogr’y and Etymology. 11. Botany. 
18, Arithmetic. 12. Zoology. 


19, Physic’l and Politic’] Geog. 16. Chemistry. 
20, Reading and Punctuation. 17. Geology. 

Extra volumes by C. W. Bardeen: 21, Temperance 
Physiology, 22. Bookkeeping, 23, Letter-Writing. 
*The Civil Service Question Book, $1.50. 

Beck's Graded Question Book, $1.00. 

Housel’s Method of Test Examinations, 75 cts. 

*Sherrill’s Normal Question Book, $1.50. 

Southwick’s Quizzism, 25 cts. 

— Quiz Book on Teaching, with Answers, $1.00. 

Kiddle’s 3,000 Questions in Grammar, with An- 
swers, $1.00. 


School Supplies. 


The Hornstone Slating, per gallon, $8.00. 
McCully Dustless Erasers, per dozen, 75 cts. 
The Bulletin Ink-Well Filler, $1.25. 


Send stamp for 100-Page Illustrated Catalogue. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


of books have been added to their list in 
this department within the last two or three 
Not only in elementary books, but 
in books for secondary schools, the Ameri- 
can Book Company leads the world. 


Company as publishers 
elementary schools is 


The pre-eminence of the American Book 


some people may not realize the extent and 
richness of their high school list. 


of the best books for 


so conspicuous that years. 


Hundreds 


Milne’s High School Algebra, . $1.00 Francois’ Introductury French 
White’s School Algebra, . 1.00 RECENTLY PUBLISHED. Prose Composition, . . . $0.25 
Milne’s Plane and Solid Geometry, . 1.25 fl Muzzarelli’s First Year in French, . 1.00 
Solid Geometry (Separate), York, and Geo, J, M. A., Ph.D., Member of the Board of Rogers’s French Sight Reading, 40 
Phillips & Fisher’s Elements of Syms’s First Year in French,. .  .50 
Geometry, Milme’s Academic Algebra, $1.25 Second Year in French, . . 1.00 
The same. Abridged, 2 1.25 Ph D., LL.D., President New York State Normal Third Year in French, 1.20 
Plane Geometry,. .  -80 | Newcomb’s Elements of Astronomy, . $1.00 | Edgren&Fossler’sGermanGrammar, .75 
Geometry of Space, . * 1.25 By Simon Newcomp, Ph D., LL.D., formerly Professor of Mathemathics Keller’s First Year in German, ° 1.00 
Phillips & Strong’s Elements of and Astronomy, Johns Hopkins University. Second Year in German, 
Trigonometry, . .90 | Rowland & Ames’s Elements of Physics, $1.00 Coy’s Latin Lessons, 1.00 
and Tables Jos. 8, AME3, Ph.D., Professors in Tuttle’ Latin Prose Compo- 
Hoadley’s Brief Course in Physics, . $1.20 sition, 5 
Geometry, A. Hoaptey, A.M ,C.E, Professor of Physics, Swarthmore Col- Harkness's Complete Latin Grammar, 
ee of the English a ee s Text-Book of Psychology, $1.00 | Lane & Morgan’s School Latin Gram- 
Buehler’s Practical Exercises in Michigan State NormalCollege. Mather & Wheeler’s Latin Prose ai 
English, . f d 50 Morey’s Outlines of Roman History, ° ° ° $1.00 Writing, . i 1.00 
By Wu. C. Mogey, Ph.D, Professor of History, University of Rochester. 
Foundations of Rhetoric, College Entrance Requirements in English for Study Storke’s Beginner" Latin 1.00 
d Practice. 1901-1905, . $0.80 
and British Authors. Revised,  .90 ¥ Harper & Tolman’s Caesar’s Gallic 
Kuhn’s Elements of Spoken French, . $0.50 War, 1.20 
History of English Litera 1 25 Kuay, B. és L. (University of Paris), Master in the Ecole Harper & Gallup’ Cicero’ 
. Nor Tis, 
Johnson’s History of English and Garner’s Spanish Grammar, . . . . . $1.25 and Selections from the Letters, 1.30 
American Literature, ; - 1.25 By SAMUEL GARNER, Ph.D , recently Professor of Modern Languages, | Kirtland’s Correspondence of Cicero, 50 
Matthews’s Introduction to American United States Naval Academy. Hazzard’s Eutropius. With Notes 
Literature, - 1.00 Harper & Elements of Latin,. . $1.00 and Vocabulary, ‘ 5 
’ or Chicago. Arrowsmith & Whicher’s First-Latin 
Webster’s High School Dictionary, . -98 | Hamer’s Easy Steps in Latin, . . . $0.75 Readings, Bas 
Academic Dictionary, 1-50 Mant. Wice High Schoci New ven, Lindsay's Cornelius Nepos, 1.10 
Colby’s Outlines of General History, 1.50 Gleason’s A Term of Ovid, . 5 
Miller’s Selected Works of Ovid, $1.40 
of 1.00 Edited by Frank J. MILLER, Ph.D., Professor of Latin, University of Aeneid, 25 
istory of Rome evised, » Chicago. ix Books, 1. 
Lancaster’s Manual of English His- Gleason’s The Story of Cyrus,. . . . $o.75 | Arrowsmith & Knapp’s " Selections 
tory. Revised, . e 1.00 By CLARENCE W. GLEASON, A. M., of the Roxbury Latin School. from Viri Romae, nf 15 
Guerber’s Myths of Greece and Rome, 1.50 pence Harper's Latin sanwonaid (Lewis & 
Mathews’s Songs of All Lands 
McCask Faverite $ 4 Lewis’s Elementary Latin Dictionary, 200 
vorite and Latin Dictionary for Schools, 5.00 
Tracy's brawing, . Forman’s First Greek Book, . 1.20 
Gleason & Atherton’s First Greek 
Macy & Norris’s General Physiology Book, =. 1.00 
for High Schools, . 1.10 Hadle & Allen’s Greek Grammar, 1.50 
Cooley’s Student’s Manual of Physics, 1.00 
position, -90 
Steele’s Popular Physics, ‘ . 1.00 Merriam’s Herodotus. Books VI. and 
Irish’s Qualitative Analysis for Sec- VIL., 
ondary Schools, .50 Johnson's Homer’s Iliad. Three 
Storer & Lindsay’s Elementary Mar- Books, . 
ualofChemistry, . - 41.20 Gleason’s Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, — 
Burnet’s School Zoology, ‘ . 5 Harper & Wallace’s Xenophon’s 
Needham’s Elementary Lessons in Anabasis. Seven Books, 1.50 
Zoology, . . -90 Liddell & Scott’s Greek-English 
Orton’s Comparative Zoology, . 1.80 Lexicon, . 10.00 
Gray’s Lessons in Botany. Revised, 94 The same. Abridged Edition, 1.25 
School and Field Book of Botany. 1.80 The same. Intermediate Edition. 
Dana’s Revised Text-Book ofGeology, 1.40 A Descriptive Catalogue of our High School and Cloth, £50 
Le Conte’s Compend of Geology, . 1.20 | College Text-Books, with Authors’ Portraits, has Edition. 
ie tgs Astronomy. Revised, 1.00 | just been published, forming an attractive volume Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Lit- 
oe s ps stronomy, . - 1.30 | of over 300 pages. A copy of this helpful book erature and mere o)- 
unter’s History of Philosophy, , 0.35 will be sent to all superintendents and teachers Cloth, 6.00 
Bacon’s New French Course, . 1.00 ‘ ts » h A Williams &- Regers Commercial 
Eclectic English Classics. 44 vols. of the higher branches on request. Publications. ' 
New York Boston 
Cincinnati Atlanta 
Chicago Portland, Ore, 
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